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Belwin 
Pre-Instrument 


Method 


BY FRED WEBER 


Most of our modern school systems 
with outstanding Instrumental music 
Departments use come kind of a Pre- 
instrumental instrument for the child's 
first step in this proyjram. The Belwin 
Pre-instrumental methed is for use with 
most of the po>ular pre-band instru- 
ments such as Tonette, Song Flute, 
Flutephone, etc. It follows the same 
teaching philosophy as the widely 
used Belwin Elementary Band Method. 


Theory or notation tests, called puz- 
zles, throughout the book provide an 
interesting way of making the child 
more conscious of the various prob- 
lems of music notation. 

The pictures and information about 
the various instruments not cnly create 
interest in the instruments but provide 
the child and his parents with valu- 
able information to aid in selecting 
the proper instrument. 
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Tell us where you teach 
and we will send you 


FREE 


a complete copy 


Belwin Ine. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
Long Island ms Us 





Dedicated to Traimng Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D. Head, President 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 
Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 
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‘It Zlows with the freshness, spirit, and 


unbounded enthusiasm of childhood!” 


All Through the Year 


Songs -- Singing Games 
.Verses — Rhythmic Activities 
for Little Children 
by Florence O’Keane Whelan 


k ist off the press, is the result of many years of experience in 
i sharing their interests and adventures. 
-h needed material to meet almost every situation in 
ide. Subtly and skillfully the child's natural activities 
-hannels and a foundation is laid for more musical 
to come. Each song in this 80-page book is provided 
simy scompaniment. 
lors, many intriguing illustrations, a pliable plastic 


$1.50 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
434 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
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New Volkwein Publications 


Daily Exercises, Scales and Lip Drills 
for the Slide Trombone by Thomas H. King 


Trombonists: Here is the book you've been waiting for: 
“Tone Culture for Trombone” 


Written by cne of the Alltime great Trombonists, Thomas H. King, this is the 
first book for trombone that recognizes that the modern trombonist must possess 
tone, technique and endurance far beyond the abilities that would have sufficed 
in former years. Advanced players who devote only a half hour per day to 
these superb exercises and studies can advance to the highest degrees in the 
art of trombone playing. 

Write direct or see your dealer. Only $1.50 postpaid 


PARADE OF THE SCOUTS BY PAUL J. DAHM 
| Arrangement for four Clarinets with piano score 
Price 75c 
If your dealer cannot supply, order direct. 
Send for Complete Volkwein Catalog. 


VULHWEIN BROS., Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











ADVISORY BOARD 

Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Presi- 
dent Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean, College of 
Fine Arts, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
and Teacher, 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dean Kenneth Osborne, School of 
Music, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of 
Singing, State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Dr. Hugh Hodgson, Director, Schoo) 
of Music, University of Georgia. 

Everett Jay Hilty, Professor of Or- 
gan, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Dr. Cameron McLean, Teacher of 
Singing, 636 West Kirby Place, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. ‘Lloyd F. Sunderman, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Esther Rennick, Teacher of 
Piano, 3530 N. 24th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Miss Virginia France, President, Dal- 
las Music Teachers’ Association, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Prof. Robert Stevenson, Lecturer and 
Author, Oxford University, England. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


tate one year ..$2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 
Single copies 35 cents. 


Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

NEWS ITEMS 

Items of News should be accounts of 
avents that have recently happened. 
The Manuscript must be in the Edi- 
tor’s office forty-five to sixty days in 
advance of issue in which same is pub- 
lished. News classified as advertising 
“an not be used. 

ARTICLES 

Articles are welcomed from all con- 
ributors. They should be well organ- 
‘zed, and typed in Manuscript form. 
Each article must be accompanied by 
a brief life sketch, and photograph of 
the writer. 





Founded in 1915 by the late A. L. Harper. 
Renamed in 1934 by Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett. 
Published 1942-47 by Dr. Stella Owsley. Incor- 
orated in 1948 as National by Harlan-Bell 
ublishers, Inc 

_ Registered as second class matter April 12, 
1948 at Post Office, San Antonio, Texas, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Published monthly. Busi- 
ness Office, 710 Gibbs Bldg. Mailing address, 
Box 282, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
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The superiority* of forged keys has long been recognized. 
Only the high cost of machinery and dies prohibits 
universal adoption of this admittedly stronger, 


trouble-free mechanism. 


Noblet now offers the SUPERFORGED key...a 
revolutionary improvement over all previous known 
methods of forging. Where ordinary forging may require 
but two or three hammer operations, the Noblet 
SUPERFORGED key undergoes as many as ten separate 
power-forgimgs! The result is a key of amazing 
hardness afid strength...a mechanism that stays 


: ‘ ‘ * Forged keys will stand greater stress 
in perfect adjustment month-in, month-out. than ordinary cast keys, and if over- 


strained will bend rather than break. 
Forged keys are readily malleable, 
and if broken can be soldered like 
new. If is not necessary to “‘guar- 
antee” a forged key. 
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Noblet 


MAISON FONDEE 


Og world’ largest ceelusioe woodwind maker 


Buffed to a natural finish, forged 
keys have the pleasont feel of fine 
silver — they are never slippery to 
the touch. Nor can defects be hidden. 
A forged key is as sound as it looks! 
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NOBLET AND NORMANDY (PRODUCT OF NOBLET) WOODWINDS ARE MADE 
IN FRANCE AND DISTRIBUTED BY G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 














SM Is Honored 


“I have just returned from an ab- 
sence of some weeks, and find I did not 
answer your kind invitation to join the 
idvisory board (of Southwestern Musi- 
cian). This gesture is a great kindness, 
ind I accept with pleasure. 


“In a few days I leave for Europe— 
that is if full-scale war of some kind 
does not break out. . . . Just at the 
opening of the last war was en route 
to Europe, having planned to sail the 
week before Hitler marched. I have a 
leave of absence during this coming 
year from UCLA, and will be at Ox- 
ford where I will be lecturing and 
doing research for a book on Thomas 
Morley, the Elizabethan composer. If I 
find things of general interest I will 
send you material for the magazine.”— 
Robert Stevenson, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Technique Not Enough 


“Attention should be called to the 
many young pianists who play with 
machine-like precision. . . . I recently 
had a’ young artist appear in several 
recitals in Mexico City. A musician in 
the audience remarked, ‘This pianist 
has a great talent and fine technique 
but lacks the ability to project and 
interpret the score musically.’ Teachers 
should give more attention to this fault 
with their students.”—G. H. Dalhymple, 
Hollywood, California. 





Interested in Voice Clinic 


“Please accept my thanks for pub- 
lication of my article... . 1 have two 
published books, one a book of poems 
and the other, childrens’ stories, ‘Key- 
board Road in Music Land.’ 


“I was much interested in a letter 
from Mr. Decker in which he speaks 
of a voice clinic for those with good 
voices but no musical training. You 
may be interested to hear of a young 
singer who won first place in a contest 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Music clubs, having had no training 
but a glorious voice. She was fifteen 
at the time and has since gone on in 
her career with four years of major 
roles in Germany, and from there to 
the Metropolitan Opera. Her name is 
Polyna Stoska, and her career shows 
vhat can be done with perseverance, 
love for music, and, of course, the right 
raining.” — Mary G. Reed, Canton, 
Massachusetts. 





Visits In Europe 


“Here is a clipping from the London 
News, During my second day in Lon- 
ion, a newspaper reporter telephoned 
saying he would like to have an inter- 
view with me. So the next day we met 
at the American Embassy and went to 
the Exposition together, and clipping 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


enclosed is his account of our day’s 
outing.* 

“My family and I have driven up the 
east coast to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, where we say plays, Richard 
II and Henry IV. Spent a week-end in 
Paris, where ! attended a service at 
the American Church.:I was organist 
there from 1907-09. After the service, 
a man extended his hand and said he 
recognized my face. He was undertaker 
in the old church, the ‘mortician’ in 
the new. The organist gave me one of 
his numbers, an anthem. This won first 
place in 1947 in our Guild of Organists 
examination. I shall use it on the re- 
cital in October.”—Frank M. Church, 
Boaz, Alabama. 

*(Editor’s note: We regret the lack 
of space permitting us to publish the 
entire news column entitled “The Man 
from Boaz.” But we are listing a few 
of the many choice observations of the 
London reporter regarding Frank 
Church): 

“It is refreshing to meet Mr. Church. 
. . - He destroys the illusion that the 
male citizen of the United States has 
a brain charged with technical data and 
micrometers for hands. Here is one 
who is as uncomprehending of the 
working of cyclotrons and juke boxes 
as I am, and as unimpressed by them. 
He has more important things to think 
about... 

“Mr. Church is a musician. He 
teaches Americans who are nearly half 
a century younger than himself at a 
Junior College in a town with the 
Biblical name of Boaz which is barely 
big enough to struggle onto on the 
small scale maps of Alabama... 

“He tries out riddles on the young- 
sters in the college dining hall. 
Anything, he says, to get them talk- 
ing. And when he tells you about this, 
you have the picture of American 
children who are not little wise-before- 


their-time hedonists and who relish 
honest, good, clean “corn.” 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A RECIPE FOR EDUCATION 


To infinite patience add a little wisdom, 
Carefully strained through profitable 
experience. 
Pour in a brimming measure of the 
milk of human kindness, 
And season with the salt of common 


sense. 
Boil gently over a fire made of fine 
enthusiasms, 
Stirring constantly with just disci- 
pline. 


When it has boiled long enough to be 
thoroughly blended, 
Transfuse it by wise teaching to the 
eager mind of a restless boy 
And set aside to cool. 
. . - Tomorrow he will greet you an 
educated man. 
—Edwin Osgood Grover 
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On Corer 


If you were to stop over in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and look up that city’s lead- 
ing musicians, you would find a great 
many accordionists among the group. 
And if you were to make inquiries, 
about half of these accordionists would 
probably tell you they had, at some 
time or another in their various careers, 
studied under the thorough and invig- 
orating guidance of A. J. “Tony” Ro- 
zance, known in top musical circles as 
one of the nation’s best performers 
on the accordion today. 

Born near Pittsburgh 37 years ago, 
Tony Rozance received his first accor- 
dion when the age of thirteen; then 
fortunately, he met up with Edward 
Krushinski, artist pianist, who recog- 
nized the wonderful possibilities of the 
piano accordion and imparted to him 
a thorough musical background. 

Perhavs Tony’s professional life on 
the accordion really began when he won 
a Vincent Lopez contest. He was such 
an outstanding performer, in fact, that 
he was requested to make subsequent 
appearance with Lopez on the stage. 

After serving in the Army for four 
years, during which time — between 
fighting in Okinawa and occupying Ko- 
rea after VJ day—he was in great de- 
mand as accordionist and trombone 
player in the Army Band, Tony de- 
cided to settle in San Antonio, Texas. 
And he has been a busy man since... . 
With a solid background of radio ex- 
perience in stations KDKA, WJAS, 
WWSW, KOU and WCAE in Pitts- 
burgh, naturally he gravitated back to 
radio wotk in San Antonio. He is at 
present on the staff at WOAI-TV and 
regularly is featured on the programs 
of that station. 

But th's is only a part of his pro- 
fessional activity. His chief responsi- 
bility is the Rozance Accordion School, 
in which he is ably assisted by his 
wife, Trudie—also a competent accor- 
dioaist and excellent teacher. For the 
past three years, he also has been In- 
structor of Accordion at Trinity Uni- 
versity. 

National recognition was accorded 
his work as teacher when he was ap- 
pointed Instructor of Accordion in the 
Accordion Workshop sponsored by the 
International Guild of Accordion Teach- 
ers in Chicago. Other staff members 
of the Workshop included celebrities 
Galla-Rini, Kuhl, Minzio, and Alfred 
Mayer, a theory staff member of the 
Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. 

Tony scrves on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the San Antonio Musicians So- 
ciety. Hc is president of the local 
Chapter cf the Accordion Teachers 
Guild and member of the local Music 
Teachers Association. He is also vice- 
president of the Accordion Teachers 
Guild International, and is a member 
of the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation. 
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Fine tone and action at a 
remarkably low price. 17 
nickel plated keys, 

6 rings, decorative nickel 
plated metal parts. See your 
dealer or write for catalog! 


No. 300 — 


195° 


Complete Outfit 
with Fed. Excise Tax 


Case, swab, lyre 
and cork grease 


all included! 


LaMonte 
is a 
subsidiary 
of 
MARTIN FRERES 
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5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y 
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- Purely Personal 


H. GRADY HARLAN 


John L. Carrico, who for a numbe1 
of years was director of Bands in the 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas, 
has been appointed as Director of 
Bands in Texas Western College, El 
Paso, Texas. John spent some of his 
holidays in San Antonio visiting friends 
and looking over new music in the mu- 
sic stores. 

The editor was privileged to be the 
luncheon guest, during the New Music 
Clinic of San Antonio Music Company, 
of John W. Shaum of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Schaum reports that BELWIN, INC., 
publishers, are having wonderful suc- 
cess in marketing the Shaum Study 
Course for the Piano. 

Leila Fletcher, author of the Fletcher 
Piano Study Course published by Mont- 
gomery Music Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., paid a visit to the offices of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN during 
the New Music Clinic in San Antonio. 

JOHN SEAGLE, professor of Voice 
at Trinity University and director of 
the Seagle Colony of Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., will spend the school year of 
1951-52 as director of the Opera Work 
Shop for the University of North Caro- 
lina, 

George Bragg, director of the fam- 
ous Denton Boys Choir, spent the sum- 
mer in Victoria, Texas. 

Dr. Lawrence Meteyarde, organist 
and teacher of Beaumont, Texas, spent 
his vacation in the Heart O’ The Hills 
Inn, in the mountains near Kerrville, 
Texas. 

Dorothy White, pianist-singer of ra- 
dio and television in New York, spent 
two months with her family in San 
Antonio. She gave several concerts 
while in San Antonio and booked a 
number of appearances for her tour 
during the winter of 1951-52. 

Mrs. J. R. Buckner, teacher of piano 
of San Marcos, Texas, attended the 
Burrows Course, and New Music Clinic 
in San Antonio during vacation months. 

Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of 
Music of Indiana University, was ho- 
nored by the American Conservatory 
of Chicago with the Doctorate of Music 
at the June Commencement. 

Dr. Berton Coffin, University of Colo- 
rado Professor of Voice, and family 
attended the NATS Workship at the 
University of California during first 
two weeks of August. He will conduct 
the NMMTA Voice Forum in Albuquer- 
que at the first Annual Convention 
October 22-23. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., prominent teacher and 
correspondent for SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN, promises a feature article 
on some name musicians for a future 
issue. 

Dr. Samuel Rodetsky, president of 
the California Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, reports a successful convention 


for the Californians during July. 

James Reistrup, who has taught in 
Sioux City, lowa, for many years, has 
taken a position in Washington, D. C. 
for the coming year. He is one of the 
judges for NGPT. 

Among the group of Texans who 
spent vacation periods in Colorado are 
Dr. Roxy Grove, Baylor University, Dr. 
Stella Owsley, TSCW, Florence Bente, 
and Delphine Klockman of San An- 
tonio, Dr. Gladys Glenn of Amarillo, 
and Dr. Clyde Garrett of Brownwood. 

Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean at 
SMU, and family did a _ three-weeks 
stretch of fishing in the lakes of Min- 
nesota during August. Dr. Borchers is 
to be the guest speaker for San An- 
tonio Music Teachers November 12. 

The Smith McCorkles of TCU, who 
travel many thousands miles as speak- 
ers and organizers during the school 
year, spent a quiet period of vacation 
in the new and air-conditioned Menger 
Hotel, San Antonio. 

Burnett Wolfe, Delmar College of 
Corpus Christi, made his regular trip 
East during the summer in the interest 
of the College and of the Corpus Christi 
Symphony which he conducts. 

M. Wood-Hill, New York Composer, 
who has many published compositions 
by leading publishers, has just received 
citation awards on “The Jolly Beg- 
gars,” operetta, and a “Quintet” for 
chamber orchestra and voice. 

The 25th Anniversary of Franz Knei- 
sel’s famous Quartet was honored dur- 
ing August by concerts arranged by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, com- 
prising former pupils of Mr. Kneisel. 
His son and daughter, Frank and Ma- 
rianne, were two of the performers 
chosen. 

Miss Ida Gardner, teacher in Okla- 
homa and historian for OMTA, passed 
away during August at the age of 82. 
She was a highly respected musician 
and citizen of Tulsa. 

Dr. Frank M. Church, prominent 
musician of Boaz, Alabama, has spent 
the summer vacationing in England 
and in Paris where he was a student 
for a number of years. Year ago, when 
Dr. Church was Dean of the School of 
Music in Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, his encouragement, moré than 
anything else, directed the Editor of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN to at- 
tend the American Conservatory of 
Chicago for a professional career as a 
college teacher. Through these many 
years a regular correspondence has 
been maintained. Frank M. Church is a 
great organist-teacher. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, president of 
TMTA, was guest professor of music 
education in the University of Cal- 
ifornia during the summer months. He 
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GENIUS 
‘Genius, that power which dazzles the 
eyes, 
Is oft but perseverance in disguise.” 
Henry Willard Austin 
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FITTING SYSTEM 


Gives You Better 


BAND 
UNIFORMS 


®@ Conveniently tailored uniforms 
that fit each years’ new band 
group without expensive alter- 
ations 

@ Smartly styled and designed to 
fit your ideas. 

@ Best quality materials and tai- 
loring sized and fit by our 
exclusive YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM give LOW UPKEEP 
COSTS 

@ LONGER WEAR and easier re- 
fitting year after year. 


@ LOWER COST per year of wear. 


FREE PLANNINC HELP 


Don't Miss Learning About 
this Revolutionary New Improvement 


Before ordering new or replacement uniforms for 
your band be sure to get all the details of the 
tanbury Uniform. Learn how these convention- 
ally tailored uniforms can be refitted, to your 
band each succeeding year without loss of style, 
beauty, and without expensive alterations. 


AVAILABLE IN WOOLEN and COTTON FABRICS, 
in your choice of styles. No obligation when you 
ask us to help you plan your next order. 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


720 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, op. 
10, no. 1; Sonata in F major, op. 10, 
no. 2; Sonata in G major, op. 79. 
Wilhelm Bachaus, piano. 

LONDON LP 393. 

BERLIOZ: Nuits d’ete. Song cycle, op. 
7. Suzanne Danco, soprano, with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Thor Johnson. LONDON 
LP 407. 

DEBUSSY: “La Mer” coupled with 

RAVEL: “Ma Mere L’Oye”. L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. LONDON LP 338. 

LUBECK: Two Cantatas, “Hilf deinem 
Volk”, and “Gott, wie dein Name”. 
Stuttgart Choral Society with solo- 
ists and the Swabian Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Hans Grischkat 
coupled with 

LUBECK: Organ Preludes and Fugues 
in C minor and E major. Eva Hoeld- 
erin, organ. RENAISSANCE X 32. 

MAHLER: “Kindertotenlieder’. Lorri 
Lail, contralto, with the Orchestra of 
Radio Beriin conducted by Rolf 
Kleinert coupled with 

MAHLER: “Songs of a Wayfarer” 
Josef Metternich, baritone, with Or- 
chestra of Radio Berlin conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. URANIA LP 7016. 


MILHAUD: String Quartet No. 1 
coupled with 
TURINA: La Oracion del Torero. The 


WQXR String Quartet. POLYMUSIC 
LP 1004. 

PAGANINI: Caprices, op. 1, nos. 13- 
24. Ruggiero Ricci, violin. LONDON 
LP 252. 


RAVEL: “Chansons Madecasses” 
coupled with 
DEBUSSY: “Trois Chansons de Bili- 


tis”. Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
with George Reeves at the piano, and 
other assisting artists. COLUMBIA 
ML 2184. 


SACRED MUSIC AROUND THE 
YEAR. The Trapp Family Singers 
directed by Wasner. CONCERT 
HALL CHS 1100. 

. « 


Ex-GI Wins Contest 


Wayne R. Bohrnstedt of Bowling 
Green, Ohio, is first prize winner of 
the annual Young Composers Contests 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, according to an announcement 
made recentiy by the chairman of the 
event, Dr. Francis J. Pyle, of Drake 
University. Bohrnstedt is an ex-GI and 
former student of Dr. Howard Hanson 
of the Eastman School of Music. His 
composition is a sonata for trumpet 
and piano for which he will receive a 
cash award of $150.00. 























IO REASONS 


why more and more music educators 
are taking advantage of the 


FREE 


GRETSCH-TILSON 
Music Talent Test 


to help them build bigger and better 
music departments 


1. The test greatly stimulates interest 
in music for both students and their 
parents. 

2. The test helps recruit new beginners 
..helps organize and maintain “second” 
bands. 

3. The test material is supplied FREE 


and test is administered with help of 
your local Gretsch dealer.* 


4. Test material is designed, prepared 
and tested by a MUSIC EDUCATOR, 
Lowell Mason Tilson, Dear Music, 
Emeritus, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, who proved 
its validity. 


5. The test is on phonograph records 
which simplifies administering the test 
and is not dependent upon the ability of 
person administering the test 


6. The test includes pitch, time, inten- 
sity and tonal memory with 25 prob- 
lems in each section which gives stu- 


dents a fair chance to test their musical 
ability. 


7. Clear concise instructior are in 
cluded in the recordings making it 
easier for the students taking test 


8. The test is short...does not « 
student ...ten to five hundred student 
can be tested at one time in I than 25 
minutes. 


9. Test is used in college ethod 
classes as well as in test and measurs 
mentclasses.Answersareeasytotabulats 


10. The test is on State recommended 
lists as desirable material for musi 
education and testing progran 

*P.s. lf you do not have a local Gretscl 
dealer or would like further informa 


tion before contacting your local Gretsch 
dealer mail coupon below today. 
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| The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. | 
| 218 So. Wabash Ave 60 Broadway | 
| Chicago 4, Illinois Brooklyn 11, N.Y 
(Write Gretsch address nearest you | 
Send me complete information con- | 
| cerning the Gretsch-Tilson test | 
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| NAME l 
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as the coach climbs a 


MOZART ON THE WAY TO reflected in his music. 
PRAGUE. Edward Morike, Translated For example, 


by Walter and Catherine Alison Phil- slope between fields and woodland, 
lips. Pantheon Books, Inc. Mozart remarks to his wife: 

The author, Edward Morike, was a “Through how many forests have we 
preacher who wrote poetry and loved not already passed today, yesterday and 
music. In this book is told the story the day before? I thought nothing of 
of Mozart on his way to attend one of it at the time . Least of all did it 
his operas to be performed at the occur to me to set foot inside them. 
Prague Opera House. With Mrs. Mo- Let us get down here . and pick 
zart he sets out for Prague in an some bluebell flowers growing in the 
orange colored coach—for that is the shade over there.” 
manner in which people traveled in —_—— 
those days. The events of the story THE MAESTRO: THE LIFE OF 
are all true, but the book should not ARTURO TOSCANINI. By Howard 
be appraised as history or biography. Taubman. Simon and Schuster, New 
It is rather a series of interesting York. 
mishaps revealing the cheerfulness of The foreword by the author is re- 


Mozart th 


are someti 


upsetting .. 


vealing— 
graphy. I 
Toscanin 


roughout circumstances that 
mes inconvenient, sometimes 
. a cheerfulness so often 


“This is not an authorized bio- 
do not believe 
would ever give aid or com- 


that Arturo 
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60 Years of Dependable Service in San Antonio, Texas 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 
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Order From Us! 
We Have Ii! 


For quick delivery of SHEET MUSIC, send us your order today! Order from 
the largest stocks and the oldest and largest Music Store in the Southwest. 


Home of Steinway, Hammend, Conn, and other Great Names in Music. 
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fort, let alone his official blessing, to 
any writer seeking to do the story of 
his life.” 

Yet the book is a human document 
by one who had talked with the con- 
ductor and had toured with him and 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra. Twenty 
years of listening, observing and assim- 
ilating are compounded in this book. 
With rare perception he probes Tos- 
canini’s artistic affiliations on several 
continents. The humorous, the sad and 
dramatic blend for inspirational read- 
ing in this fine work. 
























A DICTIONARY OF VOCAL 
THEMES. Compiled by Harold Barlow 
and Sam Morgenstern. Crown Publish- 
ers. $5. 

This is a companion book to the 
“Dictionary of Musical Themes.” The 
vocal themes are all transcribed to the 
uniform key of C. Many obscure melo- 
dies have been discovered and included. 
An excellent index offers quick refer- 
ence to the material. A novel notation 
index listing note sequences is an add- 
ed recommendation to this book which 
offers surprising help. 













BEHIND THE GOLD CURTAIN. 
By Mary Ellis Peltz. Farrar Straus and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

This book is a tracing of the history 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, its 
managers and stars from 1883 to the 
new 1950 Rudolph Bing regime. The 
generous illustrations recapture many 
artists of days past in favorite roles, 
along with those better known to our 
generation. The book makes delightful 
reading for music lovers as well as pro- 
fessional readers. 





















THE MUSICAL 


Composer, 


EXPERIENCE of 
Performer, Listener. By 
Roger Sessions. Princeton University 
Press. $2.50. This work is a set of six 
lectures which Mr. Sessions delivered 
at the Julliard School in 1949, Topics 
include “The Musical Impulse,” “The 
Musical Ear,” “The Composer,” “The 
Performer,” “The Listener,” and “Music 
in the World Today.” 

The book offers opportunity to learn 
much. The reader gains a new bias 
of mind from these essays which, al- 
though deep, are projected in an easy, 
fluent style. 



















RANDOM NOTES ON EDWARD 
MACDOWELL AND HIS MUSIC. By 
Marian MacDowell. Arthur Schmidt 
Company, Inc. 






An intimate close-up of the inspira- 
tional source and derivation of the best 
loved compositions of America’s own 
composer. In gentle manner the author 
gives notes, interspersed with photo- 
graphs of her husband, which comprise 
the main portion of the book. The 
Peterborough Artist Colony in New 
Hampshire, which the author and her 
husband built together, is the setting 
of much of the book. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Conservatory Holds 
Summer Session 


The Musical Arts Conservatory’s 
summer session which was conducted 
with the regular faculty and guest 


artist instructors was the largest in the 
history of the school. Amarillo’s cli- 
mate was cool and the nights cold— 
which made it a pleasant stay for those 
who came from great distances to be in 
the artist classes. 

Dr. Walter Allen Stults, who came 
from Chicago for his second two weeks’ 
annual seminar, had a large group of 
singers from throughout the Panhandle 
area, The group expressed much en- 
thusiasm for the classes and private 
lessons. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky came for the 9th 
consecutive two weeks’ summer semi- 
nar and students were enrolled from 
as far distant as Washington state and 
California. Dr. Podolsky’s class was 
larger than ever this year and the 
pianists were of considerably advanced 
calibre. The four-piano festival pre- 
sented by members of his class featured 
as soloists: Ardath Johnson of the con- 
servatory faculty, Margaret Heiny, 
prominent Panhandle pianist and 
teacher, Marie Sapenter, teacher of 
Brownwood, and advanced pianists 
Hurshelene Journey McCarty, Jim 
Metcalf, and Alice Detten. Other 
pianists who played were Charlene 
Johnson, Bob Ricks, Patsy Riddle, Kar- 


olyn Kay Martin all of Amarillo; Mary 


Lou Jacquot of Perryton, Betty Gilbert 
of Oklahoma City, Gloria Whitesides 
of Los Angeles, and Robert Hunter of 
Battle Ground, Washington. 

Dr. Podolsky will return to Amarillo 
this month for his regular two-day 
session with a number of pianists who 
have already registered for the class. 

The daily course in freshman theory 
integrating harmony, ear training, 
sight-singing and dictation drew a large 
enrollment, and these will continue 
classes in the fall term. A number of 
college students have been working off 
applied music credits to advance their 
status in college this fall. A large 
group of students of the fall and win- 
ter term continued through this six- 
weeks’ summer term and the special 
student class was larger than usual. 

The Musical Arts Conservatory fall 
term opened September 4th with three 
additions to the regular faculty in the 
violin and piano departments. 

° 


Bartered Bride 
Given Top Rating 


One of the most enjoyable light opera 
productions to be presented in San An- 
tonio, Texas, in several years was the 
local Opera Guild’s recent presentation 
of “The Bartered Bride,” according to 
Gerald Ashford, staff writer and music 
editor of the San Antonio Express and 
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News. The whole three acts, as de- 
scribed in Mr. Ashford’s review, were 
“gay, sparkling and colorful, without 
a dragging moment.” 

It was pointed out that Smetna’s 
opera is remarkable for the number of 
good parts it provides; the cast is 
not monopolized by one or two star 
roles. The opera also abounds in fine 
quertets, sextets and choral numbers, 





Lead In 


Sang 
“Bartered Bride” 


Jacquelynne Moody, young San Antonio 
soloist, sang rcle of Marie in “Bartered 
Bride” in local Opera Guild’s production 


in September. She will return this fall to 
the Julius Hartt College of Music, Hartford, 
Conn., where she won a scholarship two 
years ago. A former pupil of Mrs. Otto Wick, 
Jacquelynne has been singing leading roles 
throughout the New England States in such 


operas as “Don Pasquale,” and “Hanzel 
and Gretel,” and at the world premier of 
“The Gooseherd and the Goblin,” created 


the role of Peterkin, the goblin. 


not to mention the colorful ballets. 

In the excellent cast of 12 named 
singers, Ashford selected Jacquelynne 
Moody, lyric soprano (Marie), and 
Robert Mansur, baritone (Kezal, the 
marriage broker), for the most notable 
performances. He described Miss 
Moody as a personable young girl of 
good training and natural talent with 
a “fine fresh voice that, by some 
miracle, combines bell-like clarity with 
bubbling effervescence.” Mansur, cur- 
rently stationed at an Air Force base 
near San Antonio, was described as 
one with “rich voice and magnificent 
stage presence, as well as considerable 
acting ability.” 

Others in the cast included Henry 
Prather, Dr. M. W. McCurdy, Lucille 
Klaus Whiteside, Douglas Carter, Lo- 
rette Soucy, Jim Maverick, Becky Par- 
rott, Cecil Fox, Roland Klar and John 
Carter, Jr. 

Rufus Craddock was commended for 
his fine job as production manager and 
stage director, with the assistance of 
Jean Longwith, stage director; Bill Pul- 
liam, choreographer; and George Bled- 
soe, orchestra director. 





TEACHERS ATTEND 
MASTER CLASS 


Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master Class 
in New York City was attended by 
thirty-three pianists and teachers from 
many states, including a number from 
Texas. Four members of the class have 
been engaged as soloists with orches- 
tra for the coming Godfrey 
Schroth will play the MacDowell D 
minor Concerto with the Trenton Sym 
phony in April, 1952, Jeannine Romer 
will play the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy 
with the Atlanta Symphony in Novem- 
er, Alberta Childs will play the Rach- 
naninoff C Minor Concerto with the 
Butler, Pa., Symphony in November, 
and Jane Winfield will play the Liszt 
lungarian Fantasy with the North Car- 
ina State Symphony Orchestra next 
pring. 

The evening recital programs during 
the summer class were 


season. 


played by Jose 


phine Caruso, Mary King, Dorothy 
Bullock, Godfrey Schroth and Dorothy 
Garver, with a final two-piano recital 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hughes. The artist 
pupils who played the evening recitals 
also broadcast portions of their pro 
rrams over Station WNYC _ during 
July and August. All will be heard in 
numerous solo appearances this com- 


ing season. 
Among the members of the Summe1 
Master Class were a number of promi- 
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For Uniforms 





at a Lower Cost 
per Year... 


64 CRADDOCK Uniforms 


® Smartly Styled 
© Expertly Tailored 
®@ Longer Wearing 


The Choice of Champions! 










@ “The Craddock Bandsman’ 
—chock-full of practical, origi- 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 
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UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO 





NATS HOLD WORKSHOP IN COLORADO 


An address by President Robert L. 
Stearns of the University of Colorado 
officially opened the workshop of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing which was held during the en- 
tire third week of August at the Uni- 
versity in Boulder. Fifty-eight mem- 
bers of the Association attended the 
Workshop, with Alexander Grant, head 
of the University’s Voice Department 
and local Association chairman, as 
Workshop director. Prof. Grant was as- 
sisted by Dr. Berton Coffin, Mary Cook, 
and Mildred Coffin. 

An outstanding feature of the Work- 
shop was a lecture series given by 
Dr. Victor Fields, City College of New 
York City, during the week on “Psy- 
chological Approach to Vocal Train- 
ing.” Sharnova of Chicago dis- 
cussed “vocal concepts” under “Com- 
parative Pedagogy” on the first day of 
the Workshop. assisted by students 
from the local College of Music as sing- 
ing examples. 

Several NATS Panels were held dur- 
ing the week, of the most interest- 


Sonia 


one 


ing of these being headed by Richard 
DeYoung, panel chairman and past 
president of the Association. In addi- 


tion to his brief resume of the growth 
of the organization, Mr. DeYoung de- 
livered a stimulating talk on the prin- 
cipals of teaching, including such ad- 
vice to teachers as: “The student is 
not a product of the teacher but of 
himself,” “skill is never a gift but must 
be developed,” and “singers are trained 
people.” Assisting DeYoung on the 
panel were Mme. Sharnova, Walter 
Allen Stults of Evanston, Illinois, and 


Garland Crawford of Indianola, Iowa. 

Another panel discussion was headed 
by Burton Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio, 
assisted by Dr. Fields of Evanston, 
Illinois, Allan Rogers Lindquest of Pas- 
adena, California, Walter Allen Stults 
and Mme. Sharnova; and one by Mme. 
Sharnova, assisted by Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, Brownwood; Burton Garlinghouse, 
and Stults and Lindquest. 

Principal speakers at the Workshop 
in addition to Doctor Fields included 
Dr. Redick of the CU Modern Lan- 





Composer Rehearses 


Darius Milhaud rehearses his 
l’Enfant et de la Mere” performed at Aspen 
Institute, Aspen, Colorado, during the sum- 
mer. World premiere of Milhaud’s Quartet 
No. 18 also was given at Aspen. Shown with 
the composer is Mme. Milhaud who does the 
recitation for the work. 
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itis to play a Pedlerin tune 
.. yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 








guages Department who lectured on 
“Phonetics”; Dr. E. E. Weibel, also a 
CU facuity member who spoke on 


“Acoustics and Physics of Sound”; Mr. 
Garlinghouse, who discussed ““Compara- 
tive Pedagogy,” and Dr. Paul Moore, 
guest professor during summer at CU 
from Northwestern University, who 
gave a lecture combined with showing 
films. Dr. Chapin of the CU Medical 
School faculty, Denver, lectured on 
“Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal 
Tract,” and Allan Rogers Lindquest, 
Pasadena, California, on “The Totality 
of Singing.” 


Among several discussions on tech- 
nique was the one headed by Mme. 
Sharnova on the subject of Opera. 


During the last of the Workshop week, 
Robert H. Owen, assistant manager of 
radio station KOA, Denver, lectured 
on “Recording and Broadcasting,” at 
the same time exhibiting recording 
equipment and discussing possibilities 
for singers in television and radio. 

An impromptu lecture was given by 
Franz Hoffman, oratorio and lieder 
authority of the faculty of USC, Los 
Angeles, on “Recitative, Phrasing, the 
Appogiatura and Accaciatura.” An wu2- 
expected guest at the Workshop, Mr. 
Hoffman’s contribution was a valuable 
one to the session. 

The peak of musical events scheduled 
during the week was the magnificent 
song recital presented by Mack Harrell, 
baritone, teacher of Aspen Institute, at 
the Little Theatre on the campus. The 
Madrigal Singers of the CU College 
of Music also contributed to the Work- 
shop music program. The singers were 
under the direction of Warner Imig, 
newly appointed Dean of the College 
of Music at the University. 

The sessions were 
discussion by Mr. Stults on posture and 
breathing technics and a lecture by 
Mr. DeYoung on “Relation of Teacher 
to Student.” 


concluded by a 
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California Teachers Have Convention 


The Music Teachers’ Association of 
California held its 4ist Annual Conven- 
tion in San Jose July 16 to 19, with 
Robert E. Evenhart as general chair- 
man. Program chairmen were Mary 
Louise Hynes for speakers and Caroline 
E. Irons for musical interludes. Samuel 
Rodetsky, State president, presided. 


Well-known professors of music and 
artists who took part in the Sessions 
included Gene Ferrell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward A. Hoy, John Creighton Mur- 
ray, Eva Garcia, Claire James, Madi 
Bacon,Ernst von Dohnanyi, Carl Par- 
rish, George Gruenberg, Albert Elkus, 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell, William Knuth, 
Eugene Fulton, Flosita Badger, Kurt 
Herbert Adler, John M. Ray, Leo Hel- 
sel, Harry Partch, LeRoy V. Brant, the 
Carmel Bach Festiva] artists, and mem- 
bers of the Hungarian String Quartet. 
More than 400 persons attended the 
convention. 
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Interviews With Famous Men 


By Martha McCrory and Bess Hieronymous 


(Miss McCrory, well known cellist of 
the San Antonio, attended Mills College 
this summer to study with Vilmos Pa- 
lotai, cellist of the Hungarian String 
Quartet. Miss Hieronymous, San An- 
tonio pianist, simultaneously studied 
with Alexander Libermann, protege of 
the famed English pianist, Egon Petri. 
At request of the editors of Southwest- 
ern Musician, the two San Antonio 
musicians have given a report of some 
of their contacts on the Pacific Coast 
with well-known artists whose activi- 
ties are never local but whose creative 
forces affect current trends in our 
musical thinking.) 

Among the musical celebrities we had 
the privilege of meeting this summer 
were Arthur Mendel, Dr. Alfred Bukof- 
zer, composer Ernest Bloch and Darius 
Milhaud. 

When we called on Mr. Mendel, 
author of The Bach Reader, at the Uni- 
versity of California, he was most cor- 
dial, He told us of his prospective book, 
to be titled A Manual on Bach’s Per- 
formance. It will be a discussion of 
problems of performance of Bach’s mu- 
sic, based on the author’s conviction 
that Bach was a practical musician, 
that he wrote music for the instruments 
of his day, to be played in the usual 
manner of that time. 

Contrary to the opinion of many who 
claim Bach’s music is beautiful only on 
paper, Mr. Mendel is anxious to con- 
vince the reader a thorough knowledge 
of the instrumentation, dynamics, orna- 
mentation, and general interpretation 
of Bach’s music will make it as in- 
teresting and beautiful as that of any 
other composer. 

Dr. Bukofzer, musicologist who 
teaches during the winter at Berkeley, 
was busy with research when we called 
on him. He confided that his next pub- 
lication will be the Complete Edition of 
the Works of John Dunstable, 15th cen- 
tury English composer. 

Dr. Alfred Einstein, world famous 
authority on Mozart, is working on a 
revised edition of the Complete Works 
of Mozart. In this new work, the author 
discloses many new facts discovered 
since the previous edition. 

We had a few moments with Com- 
poser Ernest Bloch, who must care- 
fully conserve his energy due to fail- 
ing health. A teacher at the University, 
he informed us that he is currently 
working on the subject, “Problems of 
Musical Configuration.” 


We Interview Mr. Milhaud 


One of our most interesting inter- 
views was with Darius Milhaud (pro- 
nounced Me-yo) who graciously sub- 
mitted to the questions we had listed 
for him. As you may recall, Mr. Mil- 
haud was the acknowledged leader of 
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the non-traditional group known as 
“Les Six” which first held discussions 
in a cafe and had as a motto: “Back 
to simplicity.” Among his successful 
operas are “The Tidings Brought to 
Mary and Christopher Columbus,” 
which has been successfully produced 
abroad. His answers to our questions 
follow: 


Q: Mr. Milhaud, what do your pre- 
sent activities include? 

A: As you know, I am now on the 
staff at Mills College teaching composi- 
tion. At the end of the summer ses- 
sion, I will go to Aspen, and from there 
to West Point to talk over a composi- 
tion for band I have been commissioned 
to write to commemorate an anniver- 
sary. In the fall I will be teaching in 
the Paris Conservatory. I will return 
to the States next spring. 


Q: Will you have any concerts in 
Paris? 

A: I will have one in November. 
Also, during the winter I will conduct 
concerts in Belgium, Italy and England. 


Q: How many operas do you have to 
your credit? 

A: Over three hundred ...I am now 
working on a Quintet for Piano and 
Strings which will be performed by the 
Hungarian String Quartet and Egon 
Petri, pianist, in the spring at Mills 
College. 

I am interested now in writing quin- 
tets. But except for commissioned 
works, the form in which I write de- 
pends entirely upon my mood. 


MAN OF DISTINCTION 


This year marks the end of a half 
century of service to music in America 
for Rudolph Ganz, For fifty years, his 
has been the principal force behind the 
growth of the Chicago Musical College. 

Well over one hundred thousand stu 
dents have had the benefits of his 
teaching and artistic direction. And 
during this period, millions of Amer- 
icans have to know him as a 
concert artist and conductor. 

When Rudolph Ganz arrived in the 
United States just after the turn of the 
century, he had already achieved a full 
measure of success. He had just com- 
pleted an extensive tour of Europe as 
a concert pianist; he had heard his 
First Symphony performed. 

His first position in the New World 
was that of chairman of the piano 
department of Chicago Musical College. 
But at the ripe old age of twenty-three, 
he was not satisfied to confine himself 
to his activities as a teacher. It is said 
that his accomplishments during the 
next five decades are prodigious enough 
to be those of not one but three men. 

As concert pianist, Dr. Ganz made 
his American debut with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in 1902. Follow- 
ing that, he made debut with the New 
York and Boston Symphony orchestras. 
Beginning in 1904, he became the pro- 
pagandist of the then new impression- 
istic French school of Debussy 
Ravel. 

The years following 1906 were spent 
touring the United States, Canada, Cu- 
ba, and countries abroad. From 1921 
to 1927, Dr. Ganz was conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, touring 
the Southwest and West with that 
ganization each year, giving symphony 
concerts, as well as children’s concerts, 
in more than 75 cities. 
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Presser presents 


BILLBOARD MARCH 
by John N. Klohr 
Here is a march written by a man 
who knows what you want for your 


band! You'll like this one, too! Cut- 
time! 


MARQUETTE MARCH 
by John Philip Sousa 


One of the last and most popular 
Sousa Marches! Ideal for school 
bands! Dedicated to one of the great 
universities in the country! 





MARCHES with added ZEST! 


of Medium 


Difficulty 


MEN OF VALOR 
by John N. Klohr 


A strong pulsating march! Dynamic! 


Forceful! Melodic! 


EVER-READY MARCH 


by Edwin Franko Goldman 


A splendid addition to the 
repertoire for bands! One of Dr 


march 
Gold 





Prices on all Band Numbers are: 


Send for your copy of the Presser Band Catalog. Write for sample conductor 
scores On any of the above marches which interest you. Dept 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


man’s latest compositions 


Full Band $1.25 
Piano Conductor .30 
Parts 13 
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Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 




































Children 

enjoy music more and learn 
musical skills faster 

with 


A SINGING 
SCHOOL 


BIRCHARD BASIC SERIES 


Providing an Eight-Point 
Program for Music Education 





1. Singing Experience 

2. Rhythmic Experience 

3. Development of Reading 
Skills 

4. Creative Experience 

5. Combined Singing and In- 
strumental Experience 

6. Appreciation 

7. Correlation with the General 
Curriculum 

8. Dramatic Experience 

Books for Each Grade, I-VIII + 

Two Combination Books, I-IV and 

I-VIII - Manuals for the Teacher « 
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Ten albums of RCA Victor Records 
in either of two speeds, “78” or 
“45”, with singers from the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 
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Piano Teachers! Musicians! 


Here’s your opportunity! You get 20 pieces 
of sheet music for only $1! 

That’s right! Send us 20 pieces of used 
music with $l—and we will match the 
quality and exchange piece for piece. 
More FUN! You and your pupils will find 
your exchange package as thrilling to open 
as a Christmas package. So send along 
your music today. (Each additional piece 
of music only 5 cents. 10 cents on each 
album or book.) 


BURPEE’S SPECIALTY SHOPPE 
Dept. S. M. 
Delton, Michigan 














Just about this 


time 
bandsmen are working like beavers at 
the thankless task of amusing people 


of year we 


while the football teams take their 
sometimes well-deserved rest between 
halves. Just who the “friend” was that 
first thought up the idea of filling the 
void with band activities probably no 
one knows. Most likely the band was 
there to furnish accompaniment for 
the singing of the school songs any- 
way, and because people got bored wait- 
ing for .the return of their heroes, 
someone probably suggested that it 
would be a good time to show off the 
band. Band directors ever since have 
put their musicianship in storage each 
September for the ensuing three 
months. 

Who appreciates what the band does 
at a half-time show? Not the news- 
papers they never mention it. 
(The man who covers the game is a 
sports writer, so that doesn’t come in 
his department, and the paper can’t 
afford to send another reporter along 
just for 7 minutes intermission.). Not 
the athletes nor the coach .. . they 
are always in the dressing room, and 
never see the band’s performance. Not 
the radio audience . . . they have to 
listen to commercials or analyses of 
the first half of the game, or inter- 
views with Very Unimportant People, 
so never hear the band anyway. Who, 
then? 

I know a coach who is fond of say- 
ing “I’ll put on a football game with- 
out the band at halftime any day, and 
guarantee that we’ll see no difference 
in the gate receipts. .. . How many 
people could you draw to a marching 
exhibition with no football game at- 
tached ?” 

The man is absolutely ight! I doubt 
if ANYBODY comes to listen to, or to 
watch the band exclusively, merely sit- 
ting through the game in order to hear 
it play. Of course the band is all a 
part of the color, and has come to be 
an accepted fact; but there are prob- 
ably dozens of other time-killers that 
could fill the void equally well if a 
similar amount of time and money were 
spent in their preparation. 

Many a band director might say 
“Where else could you get such a big 
audience for your band?” That’s a 
slight misuse of the word “audience” 

since hearing plays a compara- 
tively small part in the impression re- 
ceived. Leave the uniforms, the non- 
playing majorettes, the drum major at 
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By Donald I. Moore 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


home ... and what kind of an impres- 
sion would be received? 

The same director might say “I’d 
never get as much money for uniforms 
and instruments (in that order!) if it 
weren't for our appearing at football 
games.” I wonder if the money for 
these comes out of the gate receipts 

. it sure doesn’t at our school! Of 
course we get trips, we have fun, and 
none of us would miss a game for any- 
thing in the world. But do we always 
have to perform at the half? 

I taught a class in Music Education 
at Juilliard one year. Fine musicians 
in the class. They all wanted to be 
teachers in the public schools ... di- 
rectors of high school bands and orches- 
tras. But when I started devoting some 
time to the problems of planning a 
ha!l!-time show, I was constantly asked 
“What has this to do with music?” 

A half-time show is an art in itself, 
we ail admit, and some of us are very 
proud of our accomplishments in this 
extra-curricular field. (I know a well- 
known university director who always 
swore that he would never have any- 
thing to do with marching bands, but 
now is as rabid a chart-room strategist 
as any I know!). 

Don’t get me wrong... I’m not an 
old sourpuss who thinks the band ought 
to stick to the stage and the long- 
hairs. Any Saturday afternoon you'll 
find me yelling as loud as anyone else, 
getting as excited as the newest fresh- 
man, and sticking out my chest with 
fatherly pride if the band succeeds in 
getting off the field at halftime with- 
out a calamity. It would be lots easier 
to be able to enjoy the game from a 
better seat, and not have to jump up 
every few minutes to direct a school 
song or a march, and not have to 
worry about whether the bass drum 
gets back on the bus in one piece... 
but I know I wouldn’t enjoy it nearly 
as much as I do with the band! 

I wouldn’t mind putting on two or 
three shows each season, say one a 
month, with a whole month in between 
to get prepared. But I don’t enjoy 
spending all summer worrying about 
the football season, planning, dream- 
ing, figuring, writing out parts, charts, 
routine sheets, scripts; then spending 
each drill all fall hurriedly cramming 
a month’s work into one short week 
and trying to be a little bit original 
in the process. We wouldn’t think of 
trying to put on a new concert every 
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CONDUCTORS AND PERFORMERS 
MAKE HOLLAND FESTIVAL SUCCESS 


By Paul Niessing 


W assenaar, 


It is quite impossible in writing to 
do justice to the abundance of first-rate 
music, exquisite ballets, and many fine 
plays, included on the Holland Festival 
program this year. Taken as a whole, 
the Festival could well be named “Cul- 
tural Institution,’ while at the same 
time gaining in popularity and world- 
wide fame. All I can do is to mention 
some of the finest performances— 
though this is not easy, for they were 
all exceptionally well done. 

I would like to call special attention 
to the laudible activity of our two prin- 
cipal Dutch orchestras: the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra from Amsterdam 
and the Residentie Orchestra from the 
Hague. Despite a full and tiring year 
of winter concerts, both groups per- 
formed without any audible weariness 
—on the contrary, their playing seemed 
to be at the height of enthusiasm. 

The opening of the Festival series 
took place at Knights Hall with a 
concert by the Residentie Orchestra, 
Willem van Otterloo conducting. A fine 
presentation was given of the Con- 
certo Grosso, by Pieter Hellendaal—a 
prolific Dutch composer who lived in 
the 18th century. Mozart’s Serenata 
Notturna and Haydn’s Oxford Sym- 
phony were also given, with Herman 
Krebbers and Theo Olof taking the solo 
parts. 

Besides Willem van Otterloo, we saw 
a great many guest conductors at the 
podium. Among these were Kubelik, 
Dorati, Szell, Klemperer, and Stokows- 
ky. Soloists in the concerts included 
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Casadesus, Stern, Kathleen Ferrier, Jo 
Vincent, Annie Would, Ernst Haefliger, 
and Jaap Stotijn. 

It goes without saying, the reali- 
zation of so many styles brought to the 
front by so many individual musical 
artists made high demands upon the 
adaptability of the two orchestras. 
However, both orchestras, which during 
the Festival alternated in playing in 
Amsterdam and at the Kurhaus at 
Scheveningen—well-known sea-side re- 
sort and international cultural center 
near the Hague—fulfilled the task with 
ease. 

Quite unique was the most brilliant 
performance given of Ravel’s “L’enfant 
et les Sortileges,”’ by the Residentie 
Orchestra. In addition to the two prin- 
cipal orchestras, we also heard the 
chamber orchestra of the English Opera 
Group conducted by Benjamin Britten. 

Among the opera performances which 
I attended at the Festival, Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” was the most impressive. It 
was conducted by the famous Josef 
Krips, whose masterly conducting in- 
spired everyone in the orchestra as well 
as on the stage. The Dutch soprano, 
Cre Brouwenstijn, sang Fidelio, and 
the Dutch tenor, Frans Vroons, sang 
Florestan. 

Distinguished opera performances at 
the Festival included one of Serge 
Nige’s “Jeu de Billard,” the famous 
Ballets Negres which was devoted to 
the “Danse Clasique,” with Tamara 
Toumanova as principle star. I would 
like to add, too, the delic te Hindoe 
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solo dancer, Hima Kesarcodi—and as 
a great contrast, Mariemma, the fiery 
Spanish dancer. 

There were two fine Shakespearean 
performances included during the Fes- 
tival—“‘Julius Caesar” and “Measure 
for Measure,” the latter presented ac- 
cording to the old Greek principles, 
with masks and incidental music and 
the listeners circled around the players 
rather than grouped before the stage. 
There were several open-air perform 
ances, one of the old morality play, 
“Elckerlyck,” and one by the Young 
Vic Company, of England, “The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle.” 

As 1 mentioned before, it is literally 
impossible to describe the magnificance 
of the Holland Festival. The best advice 
I can give is: Come to Holland next 
year and judge for yourself! 

+ 


HERE AND ABROAD 


2000th Anniversary 
Under the patronage of the French 
Ambassador to the United States, the 
Cultural Counselor to the French Em- 
bassy, and other dignitaries, Vladimir 
Golschmann, French-born conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, on 
the night of July 8, directed a program 
of famous works of the French sym- 
phonic repertory to commemorate the 
2000th anniversary of the City of 
Paris. A contemporaneous flavor was 
added to the concert of masterpieces by 
Darius Milhaud’s humorous and sa- 
tirical skit, “Boeuf sur la toit.” It is a 
piece which Milhaud composed, as one 
of the then bold and bad “Groupe des 
Six” in Paris in 1919. 
Sibelius Festival 
Inaugurated as an annual affair in 
June, the Sibelius Festival this year 
Was a success going “beyond the ex- 
pectations of most interested ob- 
servers,” according to Paul Sjoblom, 
music correspondent, in writing from 
Helsinki. The bulk of music programs 
consisted of works by Sibelius—and a 
number of concerts were all-Sibelius. 
A few of the other modern Finnish 
composers were also given hearings. 
All in all, the quality of the per- 
formance was on a high level, and 
the “enthusiasm of the audiences roof- 
lifting.” 
Composer Teaches 
Among those famous teachers who 
were engaged during the summer at 
the Berkshire Summer School in 
Tanglewood was Luigi Dallapiccola, 
energetic little Italian composer whos« 
opera “I] Prigioniero” was produced in 
New York last season. Strictly a 
twelve-tone composer, Dallapiccola has 
been commissioned to compose a werk 
-it will be a violin concerto—for the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation. In ex- 
pressing himself in teaching composi- 
tion, the composer revealed he would 
like to use his own work as a “living 
laboratory.” In other words, he would 
like to bring his own problems to the 














Vacalizing ds Anu Art 


By Inez Bull 


Anyone who wishes to sing really 
well should begin by learning to sing 
in Italian. The Italian school of vocali- 
zation is not only acknowledged to 
be superior to others; the language 
itself, with the pure and sonorous tone 
of its many vowel sounds, will assist 
the singer in acquiring a fine voice- 
production and a clear and distinct 
enunciation in any language he may 
have to sing—no matter what his na- 
tionality. 

Experience has shown that in France 
and England and Germany—and even 
in Italy—many who are studying as 
amateurs rebel at the thought of the 
weary time their professors require 
them to devote to “Solfeggio.” These 
students plead that they have no ambi- 
tion beyond just singing to please a 
few friends in the restricted area of 
their own drawing rooms. They declare 
that they need not dwell upon all those 
subtleties of the vocal art—which, they 
are ready enough to admit, are in- 
dispensable for those desirous of com- 
manding a larger and more critical 
audience from the public stage of the 
opera or concert room. 

This is of course an absurd argu- 
ment. The faint-hearted amateur may 
be won over to believe otherwise, if 


But matters can be made easier, when 
adopted, even on the simple notes of 
the diatonic scale, and words selected 
from such fine poetry as that of Meta- 
stasio may be employed instead of just 
the mere names of notes or syllables 
which convey neither meaning nor in- 
terest. By this means, the pupil’s task 
becomes far less wearisome and thank- 
less. He may even find pleasure in 
contracting the habit of clear articu- 
lation as he sings. Without experienc- 
ing any aversion, he may be led to the 
study of an indispensable form of exer- 
cise. 

As a rule, there is very little variety 
in all the exercises given by the dif- 
ferent composers. Except for the order 
given, and some slight modification 
made of rhythm and key, they are sim- 
ilar. 

While it may be true that for all 
women’s voices, the compass to be 
treated at first should be nearly the 
same, it is just as well to have the 
exercises and vocalises arranged in the 
keys that are best adapted to each 
class of voice in order that they may 
be taken up as soon as the voice shows 
its true character. Much has been said 
in regard to the proper treatment of 
the voice. Many ideas have been pro- 
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It is with pleasure that Southwestern Musician presents this 
article by an internationally known Coloratura Soprano. The author’s 
reputation as an outstanding interpreter of stylistic understanding 
of music and text, both in America and Europe, has gained for her 
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Bull resides in Upper Mont Clair, New Jersey. 
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he is given proper instruction and 
sympathetic understanding. Then, too, 
he must be made to realize that quality 
and not quantity nor volume comprise 
the goal of the vocal art. 

It is amusing, if not annoying, to 
the artist and intelligent musician and 
teacher to hear the complaint that a 
voice is “too small,” or “not very big.” 
When such a remark is made, it im- 
mediately conveys that the speaker is 
untrained or misinformed. The greatest 
voices in history have not all been the 
large ones. The most famous singing 
artists gained their recognition because 
of purity of tone, exactness of pitch, 
and quality. To force the voice in vol- 
ume is the surest way to sing “off 
pitch!” 

All must find a fresh difficulty at 
first, as they sing, in having to pro- 
nounce words in a language which is 
not habitual to them — a difficulty 
which is not altogether obviated by 
any amount of study in Solfeggio and 
vocalizing exercises on the same model. 
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mulgated and many systems have been 
written on the subject. But this matter 
must be left entirely to the teacher. 

For beginners, at least, I am in 
favor of the vowel sound of ah. It is 
an easy matter, if preferred, to use 
other vowel sounds or any syllable. 
Among the many vowel sounds given 
by composers and in methods, it is dif- 
ficult to find a proper selection. There- 
fore, I suggest as the simplest and the 
one which has given the best results, 
the old Italian way of using the sound 
“ah.” Other vowel sounds may be add- 
ed later, as needed. 

The prime consideration of the study 
of music is rhythm. “All singers simply 
must have good rhythm; there is noth- 
ing any worse than to have someone 
get up and sing with no sense about 
the meter. The eight-measure exercises 
of Ferdinand Sieber offer excellent op- 
portunity for study of this element. 
It is desirable to approach each exer- 
cise as a rhythmic drill. The metric 
beat should be tapped with the foot— 


not boisterously, but loud enough to 
be heard. For more exacting drill, the 
excellent “Ear-training and Sightsing- 
ing,” as well as the advanced edition, 
by George A. Wedge, offers the best 
training in rhythm that I know. 


A beautiful vocal tone is but one- 
third of the. singer’s equipment. 
Language and music must go hand in 
hand with voice to complete the plan 
of artistic song-singing. 


A singer who feels his voice is so 
great that the study of piano is not 
necessary, will soon discover his atti- 
tude is indeed foolish. Lily Pons was 
an accomplished concert pianist before 
her singing talents were given to the 
world. I have the Diploma in Piano 
from the Juilliard School of Music, and 
it is only natural that I requést the 
finest in an accompanist. Poor playing 
can ruin all that the singer has strived 
for. Many singers are so untrained, 
they are unaware of the agony the 
audience is suffering with an erratic 
assistant. A singer who plays the piano 
will have little trouble in learning new 
songs. 


It should be impressed upon the be- 
ginning voice student that voice study 
is to be taken seriously. Such a state- 
ment may sound rather odd, but the 
majority of voice students will not be 
concert artists nor professionals, nor 
even voice majors. In fact, very few 
actually have a natural voice! Many 
teachers and overly-confident students 
keep on forcing a voice—until some- 
thing finally happens. The programs 
heard on the radio today are excellent 
examples of these horrible sounds. 


However, the students of the above 
mentioned class will give very little 
concern about the seriousness of their 
efforts. The general run of beginning 
voice students will sing only for their 
own pleasure and satisfaction, and per- 
form in musical activities of their own 
community. For this reason, alone, 
voice study may be taken with a hap- 
hazard or superficial attitude because 
the student often thinks that real seri- 
ous study is only for the professional. 


On the other hand, many beginning 
voice students sincerely think voice 
teachers are magicians who will get 
results from just one or two lessons 
a week, without any outside effort on 
their part. They are also convinced, 
when they come to the teachers, that 
a piano is absolutely not necessary as 
their voice is the only instrument. They 
are completely shocked—and usually 
discontinue taking lessons the follow- 
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MUSIC AT TRINITY 


the high-embowed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light; 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-votced quire below 
JOHN MILTON—/l Penseroso 


Editor’s Note: When my family and I 
journeyed recently to Galveston, it was with 
the intention of seeking there the oldest 
church organ in Texas. This venerable instru- 
ment may be there, for all I know, although 
I really didn’t discover it. Instead, I found 
something sufficiently important to justify 
deferring search for it until later. 

While researching in the island city’s 
splendidly-equipped Rosenberg Library, the 
reference department placed in my hands a 
brochure entitled, “Music at Trinity”. The 
19-page document, printed by off-set, was 
written by Thomas G. Rice, organist and 
choir director of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
and is based on research material collected 
by William M. Morgan, historian of the third 
oldest parish in the Diocese of Texas. A black- 
and-white lithograph on the cover illustrates 
the huge Tiffany glass Sealy Memorial Win- 
dow over the church’s altar, and a portion of 
the diapason displays pipes of the 40-year-old 
Pilcher organ, for whose sake the brochure 
was published. The drawing is by Dr. Charles 
Mare Pomerat of the University of Texas 
Medical Branch. 

When the project was undertaken, the con- 
sidered objective was to raise sufficient funds 
to renovate the organ. As a_ result, in- 
terested church members—and others—paid 
from a few dollars to more than $1000 for a 
copy of the story of music at Trinity Church 
which covers the period from 1841 to 1949. 


In short, the goal was quietly achieved, 


without fuss or fanfare! 

The author of the brief history has studied 
piano with Dr. Silvio Scionti, Anthony E. 
Rahe of Houston and Wolfgang Ruoff in 
Munich, Germany; and organ with the late 
Hu T. Huffmaster and, at Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, with the late Louis Robert. 
When he took his present position at Trinity 
Church, he resigned his post as chief editor- 
ial writer for the Galveston Daily News, 
fexas’ oldest newspaper. In addition to his 
musical activities, he is engaged in writing 
a history of Galveston to be called “Jean 
Lafitte’s Other Island”. 

Wherever people have gathered together to 
pray and sing, there is a story to be told— 
of hardships, struggle and problems. Includ- 
ed in these, of course, is the problem of 
finance. 

The editors of Southwestern Musician have 
asked permission to print an abridgement 
of “Music at Trinity”, because they believe 
this story, in many respects, may well be 
the story of your church. 


Background of Trinity Church 

Much of Galveston’s early history is 
seen mistily through a fog of romance 
softening the outline of its often grim 
reality. The men and women who set- 
tled in the new “city” in the 1830s and 
1840s made their homes under the most 
primitive conditions. They were har- 
rassed by extremes of heat and cold, 
by the pestilent mosquito, by the threat 
f tropical storm or by the mysterious 
ind deadly disease, yellow fever, whose 
‘ause they could only guess and whose 
ittack they were fortunate to survive. 

It was under these conditions—any- 
hing but romantic—that the story of 
music in Trinity Church began. Gal- 
veston had been an incorporated city 
only a few years when the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Eaton came to the island as a 
missionary priest. 

By 1842 Trinity Church had been es- 
tablished in a small wooden edifice at 
the corner of Tremont and Winnie (23d 
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Thomas: G. Rice 


Organist of Trinity Church 
Galveston, Texas 


and Ave. G). It is not surprising to 
read in the Galveston Civilian and Ga- 
zette for January 20, 1844, that a “fine- 
toned organ” had arrived from Ant- 
werp and would be used in the church 
the following Sunday... . 

Even in those days Trinity Church 
had some of the problems which con- 
front it today. The parishioners had 
the benefit of a new organ, but it had 
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to be paid for. As has been done on 
countless occasions, collections taken at 
services were allotted to the organ 
fund. 

We can assume that music in Trinity 
Church services during the years be- 
tween 1844 and 1857 was quite simple. 
There is no record of the Antwerp or- 
gan’s specifications. We know scarcely 
more than the period of tenure (1845- 
1852) of A. M. Krause, the first or- 
ganist, who left Galveston to settle in 
Brownsville. There was a _ volunteer 
choir to lead the congregation in hymn- 
singing. . 

The first service in the present 
church edifice, then unfinished, was 
held on the first Sabbath in November 
1857. Bishop Gregg did not consecrate 
the building until after the Civil War 
in 1866. The debt was finally paid in 
1869. 

First Cathedral Service 

In fifteen years Trinity Church has 
grown. As a parish expands so, usual- 
ly, does its music program. Benjamin 
Eaton’s interest in Trinity’s musical 
development is reflected in a notice 
in Flake’s Daily Bulletin for February 


17, 1867: 

“The Rector and choir of the Epis- 
copal Church propose to celebrate Eas- 
ter with the full cathedral service. 
There are comparatively few choirs in 
the country equal to the task, and its 
accomplishment will be creditable alike 
to the pious zeal of the record and the 
skill of Professor Sachtleben, musical 
director. Mg 

The first cathedral service included 
music by Handel and Haydn. ... Mr. 
Eaton intoned and the choir sang the 
responses. Flake’s Bulletin was “glad 
to acknowledge the enterprise which 
has prompted the rector and choir of 
Trinity Church to celebrate the ‘Queen 
of Festivals’ with the church’s most 
joyful form of service.” 

Sachtleben Builds An Organ 

By the end of 1867, it is evident 
Trinity had advanced so far musically 
that it had outgrown the old organ 
from Antwerp. Consequently, we find 
in Flake’s Bulletin for February 20, 
1868, the announcement of a Sacred 
Concert: 

“On Sunday last we were impressed 
with the fact the choir is the very 
best that we have heard in the city. 
We are glad to notice that under the 
leadership of Professor Sachtleben it 
will give a sacred concer: on next Mon- 
day evening at the church. The pro- 
ceeds will be in aid of the organ 
fund. ‘ 

The organ was to be built by Sachtle- 
ben—an unusual privilege for a direc- 
tor of music. The old organ was placed 
temporarily in the north aisle of the 
church while the new one was being 
installed. 

When, eventually, Sachtleben’s. organ 
was completed, the News reported “a 
large and select” group attended the 
first concert, but found the new organ 
“softer than was expected... .” The 
News took refuge in the “lateness of 
the hour” to refrain from further com- 
ment. 

All seems to have gone well with 
music at Trinity under Professor Sach- 
tleben and his new organ during the 
next eighteen months. Then on 
June 30, 1872, The News referred stark- 
ly to an unhappy event in Professo1 
Sachtleben’s life. With no explanation 
whatever of the circumstances, the 
newspaper said “since the organ col- 
lapsed a few days since, a melodean 
has been substituted and a collection 
made in behalf of the organ fund, which 
now amounts to $2200. ig 

Many Choir Directors 

The Rev. Benjamin Eaton died in 
1871, after being stricken most dra- 
matically while preaching one Sunday. 
Three years later, Prof. Sachtleben 
left the position he had held for more 
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GREAT SOUTHWEST COMPOSER 


By Valerie Lawrence 


Fifty-three years ago, a boy was 
born to a frontier Oklahoma family in 
Lincoln county, on Lincoln’s birthday, 
in a log cabin. When the boy reached 
the age of reasoning, it is said he con- 
vinced himself that, like Lincoln, he was 
“going to amount to something.” 
Whether this is true, it is fortunate 
that he was born, with or without the 
conviction. For the boy was Roy E. 
Harris, the most discussed and most 
recorded American composer today, and 
a favorite composer of many. 

Harris, who has been called “a cre- 
ative genius” by hard-bitten music 
critics, doubtless was unaware for many 
years that his determination, (if any) 
to amount to something would take 
such a productive turn toward music. 
There were the difficult years of grow- 
ing up on a dry land farm in California 
after leaving Oklahoma; the years, fol- 
lowing his enlistment at 19, as a pri- 
vate in the heavy artillery, fighting in 
World War I. . . Then finally, back in 
California, where he drove a dairy 
truck to support himself as a music 
student in Los Angeles. Yet in these 
experiences, and in others reflected in 
the profundity of his work, was begun 
the deep well-of unique inspiration 
from which he has drawn so freely ever 
since, 

Following harmony studies with Ar- 
thur Farwell at the University of Los 
Angeles, Harris went to France to study 
with Nadia Boulanger, famous in the 
musical world as “the nursemaid of a 
whole generation of American com- 
posers.” This association had rather a 
startling beginning for Miss Boulander. 
For when she requested that Harris 
bring her twenty original melodies, he 


promptly came back bearing 107 of 
his pieces! 
His study in Paris unquestionably 


affected him deeply—not only as a 
musician, but as a personality. He is 
quite conscious of the history of that 
country and of the way environment 
influences art. His writing and con- 
versation are full of this consciousness. 
So is his music, which, although Amer- 
ican to the core, does not forsake cer- 
tain concrete forms like the fugue, that 
date back to the 15th century. His 
modernism has been described as “per- 
sonal rather than abstract,” and his art 
as “sober craftsmanship in the service 
of a controlled emotion.” 


While still in Paris an accident oc- 
curred which may have hastened his 
drive as a composer. In a village out- 
side Paris, he fell down a stairway and 
broke his back. Some vertabrae were so 
splintered that he was returned to the 
United States and later submitted to a 
dangerous operation at a polyclinic hos- 
pital. It was here, while lying flat on 
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his back, that he wrote his first string 
quartet music. He later told friends the 
composing process in bed began when 
he “discovered” he could compose away 
from the piano, by looking only at the 
ceiling. 

Today when an original idea stirs in 
his mind, Harris strikes out for a walk, 
with pencil and manuscript notebook 
in his pocket. Optimistic and with a 
keen sense of humor, he has a marked 
facility with words and is in great de- 
mand as a lecturer. Any American 
music festival is incomplete without 
toy Harris and his music. 

Last year, Harris, himself, became 
director of a festival: the Cumberland 
Forest Music Festival, which is a joint 
venture of the Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, and the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tennes- 
see. As sponsors of the Festival explain 
it, orchestra conductors in particular 
and musicians in general have for some 
time been alarmed about the rapidly 
dwindling reservoir of “good, young 
violinists and cellists” in the nation. 
The Cumberland Forest Music Festival, 
with Harris as its: “guiding spirit,” is 
attempting to do something about the 
problem 

Fortunately for Harris, the spirit with- 
in him creating music also has been 
creating money. He once told an ac- 
quaintance that his income as a com- 
poser is more than he makes at Peabody 
College, where he has taught music 
theory and related subjects for the past 
two years. Almost all of his music has 
been published and an _ impressive 
amount of it recorded, including two of 
his seven symphonies. The bulk of his 
works contains much chamber music, 
several symphonies, and other orches- 
tral works; also pieces for solo instru- 
ments and choral music of which his 
“Song for Occupations” is a striking 
example. 

Before his death, Serge Koussevitzky 
was a consistent supporter of Harris’ 
music, and among the noted orchestras, 
chamber groups and soloists who either 
have been first performers of Harris’ 
work or have recorded it are the Bos- 
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ton, Minneapolis, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York Philharmonic, Cincin- 
nati and London symphonies; also, the 
Roth, Pro Arte and Coolidge string 
quartets, the Westminster choir, Albert 
Spalding, William Primrose, E. Powers 
Biggs, and Johana Harris—the com- 
poser’s wife who is an accomplished 
pianist. 

Because of the western twang in his 
speech, and the lean ranginess of his 
body, it is hard for many to associate 
Harris with the role of a famous com- 
poser. He was in the beginning a far- 
mer, and now the language of his vi- 
brant music springs from the very soil 
and air—from the plans and woods and 
hills that are America. Lawrence Gil- 
man, music critic, says of him: 

“He could not have happened in any 
other part of the globe!” 

Perhaps the greatest singular in- 
fluence on Harris’ life has been Johana 
Harris, whom he met at the Juilliard 
school of music in New York while 
teaching summer session classes, and 
married in 1936. Mrs. Harris, who be- 
gan to play the piano at the age of 
three and gave her first concert when 
she was seven years of age, was born 
in Ottawa, Canada. She also teaches at 
Peabody College, and although small 
in stature, very feminine, and some- 
what reserved, she has a big, assured 
keyboard technique. It is said that her 
phenomenal musical memory has often- 
times filled her piano students with 
awe. 

The Harrises have three children, all 
with birthdays in March. The two boys, 
Shaun and Daniel, are the boon com- 
panions of the household’s cook and 
yardman, and six-year-old Patricia is 
an entertaining conversationalist. 

Roy Harris has described his fore- 
bears as “men who couldn’t stand the 
sight of a fence.” Their longing for 
wide open spaces kept them moving 
westward. One grandfather was a cir- 
cuit-riding Methodist~ preacher. The 
other operated a pony express out of 
Chicago. Harris’ father left home at 
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Will Appear at Band Clinic 


The VanderCook College Band, 
perform at the Mid-West National 


nationally known organization of 72 members, 
Band Clinic 


will 


in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, in De- 


cember, on the evening of Friday M4. For information on Band Clinic write to Lee Petersen, 


1655 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12, 
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CREATING MUSIC IN A ‘BIG BUSINESS WORLD 


By Robert Israel 


To many musicians, it may seem 
rather strange to introduce a topic on 
music by a political statement. To these 
people we say, “scatter and hide” for 
there is little room left in this world 
for the escapist. With each succeeding 
day the boundaries of the world grow 
smaller and the conflicting concepts, 
conceived for national welfare, create 
friction and misunderstanding in a 
world reduced to a geographical one- 
ness and a psychological separateness. 
The psychological separateness is the 
result of outmoded nationalistic ten- 
dencies and individual systems which 
strive for separate goals. 

The individual musician, professional 
or student, cannot divorce himself from 
society. Whether he lives in fascist 
Spain, communist Russia or capitalist 
America, he is a part of a society. He 
remains a part of that society as long 
as he continues to function as a biolo- 
gical animal. When he is no longer 
dependent, when he has ceased to func- 
tion as an organism, then he is sep- 
arate. 

Realizing this indisputable fact, the 
artist who has deliberately attempted 
to dissociate his art and his very being 
from the society in which he functions 
is of little use to his culture. In Am- 
erica, the cleavage between the artist 
and his society has grown, for the 
production of music has been accepted 
along with other “automatic pheno- 
mena” as something that exists and is 
obtainable through abstract and ob- 
scure means, (the radio, phonograph, 
motion pictures, etc.). Very few Am- 
ericans hear their music in a concert 
hall. Music has become a_ bourgeois 
luxury, as easily obtainable as the golf 
stick and the riding crop. 

And how does it come about? Why, 
you switch a dial, you take the cotton 
out of your ears, and there it is! Hun- 
gry patrons, eager to sacrifice their 
all for the cause of art, energetically 
drop a nickle into the slot, and presto, 
saxophones, clarinets, out comes the 
music of tenors, and so forth. Like 
everything else, music has been stan- 
dardized and molded into a particular 
pattern. 


In observing the American press, one 
cannot help to notice the similarity of 
presentation technique. “Yellow Journ- 
alism” is centralized. A fundamental 
focus is obtained and adopted by the 
majority. All news is molded to fit 
that pattern. So it is with our music, 
especially in the popular fields. A def- 
inite technique is established. 

The lyricist thrives in a sea of “June, 
moon, croon,” oblivion, while the com- 
poser discovers the revolutionary pro- 
gression of tonic, dominant and tonic. 
From then on, the enlightened pair elab- 


orates. They compose intricate vari- 
ations. Sometimes the lover sighs, 
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“Cottage for two,” instead of the ori- 
ginal “June, moon, croon.’”’ Sometimes 
our writer, overcome by the raging 
storm which is rocking his dismal gar- 
ret, will daringly modulate to the sub- 
dominant. The effect is electrifying and 
the “June, moon, crooners” flock to 
his side with offers of “fame and for- 
tune,” two forms of “glory” which can 
only be obtained in the “creative” at- 
mosphere of New York and California. 

The technique of unrelenting repeti- 
tion, designed to manipulate the mind, 
can be equally effective when directed 
at the ears, the musical] sensitivity of 
a nation or an individual. For this 
reason I have cited the example of 
the newspapers. American youth is just 
as receptive to “June, moon, croon” as 


it is towards “Hatchet Murderer 
Writes Name with Victim’s Blood.” 
Both are harmful—although it must 


be admitted that one is obviously more 
malicious than the other. Both are 
designed to guide and channel the emo- 
tional processes of the mass along def- 
inite and stereotyped lines. 

Surely there are motivating forces 
behind this action which is directed by 
the few at the mass. The problem of 
economic exploitations is not to be dis- 


A musician must eat. It is much 
easier to eat when one is a success. 
And so, to obtain the necessary phy- 
sical comfort which we cannot do with- 
out, the artist gives way to the Artist, 


the composer becomes subordinate to 
the individual performer. This is really 
a sad state of affairs. When art is 


reduced to a form of gymnastics, then 
the expression loses its relation to the 
individual composer and becomes an 
elastic vehicle to be stretched and snap- 
ped according to the particular whim 
of the performer. 

What have we done to encourage the 
development of accurate interpretation 
over and above individual] 
ances? The major concert agencies 
have made it almost impossible for a 
young artist to be a success unless he 
or she conforms to their rules and 
pre-conceived standards. Our young 
artists concentrate on obtaining a 
“name” so that they may draw large 
audiences. In order to do this one must 
emulate a fellow artist has al- 
ready achieved the so-called “pot of 
gold.”’ You will say that this is natural, 
that musicians have been emulating 
their fellow artists for centuries. This 
is undoubtedly correct, but under the 


perform- 
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Mr. Israel says: “If we are to release musical production from 
the boundaries of monopoly, it is necessary to develop an awareness 
of the attributes of art expression over and above that which is 


financial!’ 


DOr 


cussed here. It is simply mentioned as 
one of the primary sources which de- 
termines the action. We are faced with 
a fundamentally undemocratic charac- 
teristic. It is admittedly easier to de- 
termine the action and reaction of 
similar minds than it is to predict the 
course of a mass of human beings who 
think individually. Individuality, and 
the complete freedom of the individual, 
is absolutely essential for the creative 
artist and interpreter. Without the 
opportunity to assert individual charac- 
teristics of expression, the musician is 
reduced to a mere machine. 

Recently a pianist friend was quest- 
ioned by her teacher. The instructor 
asked her what she intended to do with 
her music. Her reply was that she 
hoped to give many recitals and be a 
success as a virtuoso. The intelligent 
remark which followed should be a 
guiding principle for all musicians. The 
instructor informed the young lady that 
her first duty was to her art and the 
fundamental goal of all young artists 
should be artistry, musicianship, sin- 
cerity, comprehension of the subject 
matter and its relation to the overall 
concept of the art. Some may term 
this idealistic and vague, but in the 
final analysis it is quite sound. 


present situation the requirements are 
much more rigid. The public no longer 
wants to listen to a good musician. The 
public seeks a personality who, inciden- 
tally, plays an instrument. 

Finally, let us reduce this problem 
to its fundamental: It becomes appar- 
ent that the exercise of monopolistic 
control over productive artistic expres- 
sion has taken place. We have what 
can be termed as a rather intricate 
assembly line which stretches its ten- 
tacles across the nation and draws the 


infants of tone to their trial in New 
York City. The judge and jury are 
composed of “talented writers’ who 


are in the know. High above the jury 
bench, on the walls of the chamber, 
are immense portraits of celebrated 
artists of the present as well as of the 
past. There are moments when the 
“accused” appear very minute in this 
grand atmosphere, for “scholars” are 
preoccupied with their own individual 
swan songs! Consequently, a guard is 
forced to show the disheartened soul 
to the waiting room where he is asked 
to be patient and try again at a later 
date. 

The controls of big business, and the 
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MUSIC... 


A POWER IN MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH OTHER NATIONS 


By Michael R. Mudre — Washington, D. C. 


The U.S. Air Force Band has re- 
turned to Washington this fall after 
completing a sensational 60-day good- 
will tour of Europe and North Africa 
in which it was greeted with enthusiasm 
and acclamation unequalled in the his- 
tory of contemporary music. Led by 
Lt. Col. George S. Howard, these musi- 
cal airmen performed 44 concerts in 10 
countries to an aggregate audience of 
421,000 people. 

Appearing in a total of 32 cities on 
the 20,000 mile tour, the USAF Band 
had an average attendance of 14,483 
people for its 29 concerts presented 
before foreign nationals while the aver- 
age attendance for all 44 concerts (ci- 
villian and military) was 9,568. This 
amount would have been greater had 
it not been for the limited seating or 
standing facilities in the various cities 
visited. 

It is significant that in these pre- 
carious times when America is seek- 
ing peace and friendship only to have 
its every effort purposely distorted, 
misconstrued, and maligned by a cer- 
tain vicious propaganda machine, that 
this heretofore infallible organization 
was powerless in combatting the re- 
lation-cementing value of these musical 
ambassadors. Whether it was in the 
shadows of Landsberg prison where 
Nazi Generals have been confined since 
the end of World War ITI, a Communist 
infested audience in Trieste, or before 
homeless Arabs in Tripoli, the music of 
the Air Force Band spoke its interna- 
tional language and no amount of fabri- 
cations could dissuade the people other- 
wise. 

From Ireland to Libya, from Holland 
to Trieste, from England to Austria, 
the audiences left the concerts with a 
different conception of Americans and 
American culture than the aforemen- 
tioned propaganda machine had them 
believing previously and the ensuing 
goodwill value of the concerts pre- 
sented were of inestimable value. 

Conclusive proof of the foregoing 
occurred in Berlin’s mammoth Olympic 
Stadium where the Air Force Band re- 
ceived the greatest tribute ever given 
any musical organization. As the band 
proceeded toward the concert site it 
observed five endless rivers of human- 
ity converging upon it. Arriving at the 
bandstand, the musicians were greeted 
with a sight unknown in music an- 
nals. 130,000 Berliners were sardine- 
packed in the huge stadium while an 
additional 100,000 were outside the 
gates clamoring for admission. (Of 
this amount an estimated 50,000 people 
were from the Russian sector of the 
city.) A little drama was lent the oc- 
casion as Col. Howard flew over the 
heads of the thousands present in a 
helicopter, was deposited at the foot 
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of the podium, mounted it and then 
picked up the baton to commence a 
concert to stop all concerts. 


The opening overture “Tannhauser” 
evoked a deafening applause unmatched 
by Hitler himself. When the band struck 
up “Stars & Stripes Forever” (Berlins 
favorite march) every single person in 
the audience whistled it. Upon the con- 
clusion of a medley of German selec- 
tions they stomped their feet with 
such vehemence that it sounded like 
thunder. They applauded “Old Com- 
rades” march with a fervor that was 
indescribable. “A Bit of American 
Jazz” had them in such a frenzy that 
they went insane for five minutes. 
While the band played “Auf Wieder- 
sehen” they sang with lust that could 
be heard for two miles. At the conclu- 
sion of the concert, each of the 130,000 
Berliners present employed the Berlin 
way of saying “thank you” by lighting 
matches. 


Berlin was not alone in its acclam- 
ation. In bomb-leveled Darmstadt where 
50,000 people died in one night’s bomb- 
ing, 20,000 Germans came to their 
destroyed Friedens Platz, now used as 
a place for Communist rallies, to hear 
the USAF Band and constituted twice 
the audience the Communists were ever 
able to muster. Luxembourg’s famous 
Place D’Armes saw its largest gather- 
ing in history as 30,000 Luxembourgers, 
Madame Minister Perle Mesta, and 
James Farley attended the concert. 
Two performances in Vienna produced 
55,000 listeners including a Russian 
General and his aide. His admiration of 
the Air Force’s Band music marked 
the first time any American product 
met with the approval of a Russian 
in authority that only the Kremlin it- 
self knows its exact longevity. 


Other concerts were witnessed by 18,- 
000 people in Trieste, 14,000 people in 
Linz, 13,500 in Salzburg, 12,000 in 
Bremerhaven, 12,000 in Stuttgart, 10,- 
000 in Tripoli, 7,500 in Dublin, and 
5,000 in Munich amid a continuous 
rainstorm. In London’s Royal Festival 
Hall, the USAF Band established the 
attendance record for an afternoon 
concert. 


All in all, the USAF Band’s third 
European Tour proved precisely what 
it’s two former ones had, that music 
was the greatest single factor in creat- 
ing a better understanding between 
the peoples of the world. All other ef- 
forts are vulnerable to a propaganda 
machine’s labelling them as political 
in nature and motivated by an ulterior 
purpose. But the universal language of 
music will continue to speak undeterred 
and unhindered as it has since time 
immemorial. 





Creating Music... 


(Continued from page 15) 


necessary freedom which must exist in 
order to have representative artistic 
expression, simply do not coincide with 
each other. To attempt the union of 
these two opposites is similar to mixing 
water with oil. And yet the artist 
must be protected. He must be sure 
of employment. How can this be ac- 
complished without monopolistic con- 
trol? 

Control to curb control is a danger 
that cannot be overlooked. However, if 
we are to release musical production 
and interpretation from the boundaries 
of monopoly, it is absolutely necessary 
to develop an awareness of the cultural 
attributes of art expression over and 
above the financial. This can only be 
accomplished through education and or- 
ganization. The musician cannot lean on 
the shoulder of the government. Gov- 
ernment control of art is disastrous. 
This is a problem of and for the musi- 
cian. 

A placement and activities bureau, 
functioning as a part of a national 
institution of music and art can be the 
only solution. This proposed institution 
would have a central headquarters in 
Washington, D.C.; it would be recog- 
nized by the government, but run sole- 
ly by the artists and musicians. With 
the establishment of such an institution, 
the means for mass re-education of 
public attitude toward artistic expres- 
sion will be at hand. 

The infinite possibilities of such a 
plan cannot be lightly overlooked. Re- 
presentative agencies of the placement 
and activities bureau can be scattered 
throughout the nation as an aid to 
unemployed artists. Young American 
composers will be able to perform 
their compositions in concert, before a 
re-educated public, eager to witness a 
truly new expression. The problems of 
musician groups and individuals can 
voluntarily be presented to a plan- 
ning council of the institute. 

This, of course, has been offered in 
the very barest of outline form and is 
highly insufficient as such. However, 
it is presented here simply as a sugges- 
tion. Such a plan is badly needed and 
should have been functioning decades 
ago. If handled intelligently, this pro- 
gram can become a glorious reality, 
offering security and status to both 
the musician and the artist. These two 
groups have been constantly disregard- 
ed by those purely materialistic mem- 
bers of our society as Bohemian and 
not practical, due to their inability to 
accumulate financial resources. 

Yes, we will have to get out the pro- 
verbial pad and pen. We will have to 
soil our hands with the age-old Ameri- 
can gripe sheet, the petition. This is 
the only way! Our voices must be 
heard, otherwise our artistic originality 
will diminish to the vanishing point. 

We are faced with a vital problem. 
The solution rests not in contempla- 
tive agreement. It does depend upon 
joint participation and constructive 
work. 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Mrs. C. J. Giroir, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Dean Kenneth Osborne, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Teachers Progressive 

The private music teachers of Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, are very progress- 
ive in their educational methods. All 
of them combine the teaching of music 
in its theoretical aspects with training 
in music performance, and all attempt 
to develop in their students a real ap- 
preciation of music as an art. 

In addition to giving private instruc- 
tion in piano, Mrs. Wallace Townsend 
conducts classes in music theory and 
piano ensemble playing, and Miss Mil- 
dred Gregg teaches class piano. Both 
have had marked success in stimulat- 
ing student interest through group 
participation in musical activity. Miss 
Gregg also gives private instruction in 
organ. 

Mrs. Shannon Bohart, teacher of 
piano and organ, entered five piano 
students in the University of Arkansas 
Music Clinic for High School students 
in the spring, and four of them re- 
ceived certificates of merit. Mrs. Bruce 
Denney, who teaches voice and piano, 
also entered a student in the clinic who 
received a certificate of merit. 

Mrs. F. A. Humphreys, teacher of 
piano, presented her thirteenth annual 
Mother’s Day recital given by boy piano 
students in the spring. Mrs. Humphreys 
presented her entire class of students 
in a recital the early part of the sum- 
mer. 


Mrs. Bohart, Mrs. Denney, Miss 
Gregg, Mrs. Townsend, and Miss Eli- 
zabeth Ellis also presented student re- 
citals. Miss Ellis, who teaches both 
voice and piano, is at present acting 
lieutenant governor for Arkansas in 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. 

Mrs. Townsend, a gifted pianist, on 
July 9 was presented in a duo-piano 
recital at the University of Arkansas 
with Dr. Bruce Benward of the Uni- 
versity music faculty. Mr. Harry 
Shultz, for many years a member of 
the University of Arkansas music fac- 
ulty, this summer announced the open- 
ing of a private studio for the teach- 
ing of voice. 

Since colleges, universities and schools 
of music must largely depend on private 
teachers for the preparation of their 
entering music students, the community 
that has well-trained, competent teach- 
ers in the private studio is indeed for- 
tunate, 

The studio of Mrs. A. L. Ladd of 
Van Buren has many locations. She 
maintains one at her home in Van 





CORRECTION 
The interesting report from Eudora 
on last month’s ASMTA page was by 
Mrs. W. C. Eden, whose name through 
our error was omitted.—Editor. 
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Buren, and teaches in the Butterfield 
Studios in Fort Smith. Also she gives 
lessons in one of the schools in the 
Van Buren system. 

The informal and homelike atmos- 
phere maintained brings the students 
to consider it headquarters for a great 
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Will Preside 
At Convention 


Dean Kenneth Osborne, College of Fine 
Arts, University of Arkansas, who is 
ASMTA’s state editor for Southwestern Mu- 
sician, will serve as a leading participant 
in the Annual ASMTA Convention to be held 
in Little Rock, November 15-16. 


many activities. Plans are being made 
now for the coming season. 

One of the features most enjoyed by 
the students is the music brought 
each year by the Fort Smith Commun- 
ity Concert Association. Mrs. Ladd is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the local organization, and is active in 
the sale of memberships each spring. 

Another item which the older pupils 
have come to regard as an annual treat 
is the trips to nearby cities to attend 
performances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on tour, as well as other 
shows and concerts. Stress is laid in 
this school on directing the attention 
of students to good radio programs, 
musical movies, etc., thus developing 
an appreciation for things heard and 
seen, as well as their personal activity. 

Each year a large number of Mrs. 
Ladd’s pupils take part in the auditions 
held by the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, and this past spring all par- 
ticipants received a rating of excellent 
or above, 

A class is being organized this fall 
for high school students combining 
some theory, history and appreciation. 
Some knowledge of fundamentals and 
the background of music will be learned 





and guest speakers of local interest 
will be brought in occasionally. 


Hence both pupils and teachers are 
looking forward to a happy and busy 
season. 

* 


Joins Staff In Yakima 


Richard Strasburg, pianist, who re- 
turned to the United States from 
Europe in June, has joined the faculty 
of the Wilson School of Music of Yaki- 
ma, Washington. A graduate of the 
University of Southern California, 
Strasburg was selected to attend Les 
Ecoles D’Art Americaines de Fontaine- 
bleau in France where he studied with 
Nadia Boulanger, director of the School 
for Americans there. 


Strasburg has given numerous piano 
recitals in America and Europe and 
has appeared in many ensemble groups. 
A member of Pi Kappa Lambda, he 
goes to Wilson School with the endorse- 
ment of eminent American and Europ 
ean musicians. 


WAAAW000000000000000000000000000000 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Addition to Fraternity 
Newest among Sigma Alpha Iota 
groups on the West Coast is an alumnae 
chapter recently installed in Seattle, 
Washington. The fraternity’s National 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Thomas P. 
McAdams of Tulsa, Oklahoma, offi- 
ciated at the installation ceremonies. 
Other recent additions to the national 
music fraternity’s roll are chapters at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, DeKalb, Illinois, and Valparaiso 
University, Valpariso, Indiana. This 
brings to a total of 95 the number of 
college chapters throughout the coun 
try, with 62 alumnae chapters. 
. 
Fellowships Offered 
The American Academy in Rome is 
again offering a limited number of fel- 
lowships for mature students and artists 
capable of doing independent work in 
musical composition and related classi 
cal studies. Applications and submis- 
sions should be received at the Acade- 
my’s New York office before January 
1, 1952. Requests for details should be 
addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Re.me, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17. 
— 7 
Compositions Contest 


Sigma Alpha Iota announces the 
opening of the second series of com- 
position contests in its American Music 
‘Awards program. The deadline for en 
tries is March 1, 1953, with winners to 
be announced at the 1953 National Con- 
vention of Sigma Alpha Iota. Cash 
awards are $300 in each category. Win- 
ning compositions will be published by 
Carl Fischer, Inc., the composer to re 
tain all royalties. 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSttrATIUN 


Byrdis Danfelser, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Robert Page, Portales, New Mexico 
E. Aileen Foster, Albuquerque 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


PROGRAM 


Morning Session—October 22 

00-11:00 A.M.—Registration and Coffee Hour 

.M.—General Session—Mrs. Byrdis W. Danfelser presiding. 
1. Singing of America 
2. Greetings from President, city officials, and introduction 
of visitors and delegates 
Greetings from Colorado Association by Dr. Berton Coffin, 
University of Colorado; and from Texas Association by 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Publisher, Southwestern Musician. 
4. Announcements by President. 

M.—Luncheon for Sectional Chairman and Officers. 


October 22-23 


1:30 P. 
Afternoon Session 

Address: Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of Music, T C U 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Panel Discussion, Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Chairman. 

Panel Subject: “Problem of Training Applied Music Students.” 

Organ Recital by Joseph W. Grant 

(Danfelser School of Music Auditorium) 

Formal Banquet—Bess Curry Redman, Chairman 

Patio Party—Home of Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Alexander 
Morning Session—Tuesday, October 23 

.M.—Breakfast, at different tables, for Forum Chairman and their 

Panel Members. 

Forums on Applied Music 


2:30 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


8:30 P.M. 


9:00 A 


1. Piano: Gillian Buchanan, Chairman 

: Organ: Nina Ancona, Chairman 
Strings: Rudolph Sucharde, Chairman 
Band Instruments: Carl Cramer, Chairman 
Voice: Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chairman, and 


Dr. Berton Coffin, Clinician 
General Business Meeting 
Reports and Forums—Committee Reports 
New Business 
Luncheon at La Cocina 
Adjournment 


Election of Officers 


1:45 P.M.- 


TEACHERS ATTEND CONCERT 

A number of New Mexico music 
teachers who are charter members of 
the newly organized NMMTA brought 
groups of pupils to Albuquerque late 
in the summer to attend the Patrice 
Foster concert at the Albuquerque 
High School auditorium. 

Students were guests in the homes 
of members of Gamma and Delta of 
New Mexico, National Society of Pi 
Mu. The morning following the con- 
cert, the various groups of students 
were taken on sightseeing tours, with 
luncheon at the famed old Placita. The 
New Mexico teachers were guests of 
Albuquerque teachers at dinner pre- 
ceding the concert, and the following 
morning Mrs. Rose Hughes, charter 
member of NMMTA, was hostess at a 
garden breakfast. 

The same day, visiting music teach- 
ers acted as unseen judges at a com- 
petition held in the music studio of 
Mrs. Bennett (Aileen) Foster. Partial 
Progressive Series Scholarships, from 


Mrs. Byrdis Danfelser 


Association who will lead the Generai 


the Convention. (Continued next page) 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Mrs. E. Aileen Foster 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
New Mexico Music Teachers Association 


Dr. T. S. McCorkle 


Dr. McCorkle, Dean of School of Music, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, will 
be a principal speaker at the Convention. 
He will also lead the panel discussion on 
“Problem of Training Applied Music Stu- 
dents.” 
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New Mexico Teachers... 


(Continued) 





Dr. Berton Coffin 


Dr. Coffin’s address on morning of Oc- 
tober 22 will help officially open the First 
Annual Convention of New Mexico Music 
Teachers. Dr. Coffin is Professor of Voice, 
University of Colorado. 


we 





of NMMTA | 


The officers of the newly-organ-|| 
ized NMMTA believe that the pro-|| 
gram for the First Annual ddaven-| 
ltion will be both instructive and in- || 
|| spirational. 

Our three out-of-state guests, Dr. || 
|T. S. McCorkle, Dean of the School || 
of Music, Texas Christian Univer-| 
sity; Dr. Berton Coffin, Professor 
of Voice, University of Colorado; || 
and Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Editor-|| 
Publisher of Southwestern Musician, 
‘are nationally-known educators and 
‘leaders in their respective states. 








Additionally, many of the music|! 
leaders in New Mexico will serve on 
our program. 


We expect all members of the New 
Mexico Music Teachers Association 
to attend, and we extend a cordial | 
invitation to all New Mexico music| 
teachers to come to our Convention. || 


i} 


—Mrs. Byrdis Danfelser, | 


President, NMMTA | 
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Dr. H. Grady Harlan 


Voice Forum to be held second day of 
Convention will be directed by Dr. Harlan, 
music educator and publisher of South- 
western Musician. 


*¢ @ ¢ 


Teachers Attend... 
(Continued) 


a portion of the Patrice Foster concert, 
were awarded to Carol Lynn Lewis, 
daughter and pupil of Alberteen Lewis, 
NMMTA member; and to Anna Dell 
Roberts, pupil of Irene Hurlburt, also 
a member of the Association. 


Out-of-town teachers and pupils in- 
cluded; Mrs. Chas. Kastning and Miss 
Gildita Ortiz, of Santa Fe; Miss Win- 
nifred Alvis, San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. 
Frances Culpepper and Misses Betty 
Jean Gibson, Mary Helen Lathrop, 
Grace Whitlock, Diana Huebert, Ronny 
Smith and Rell Lovejoy, of Carlsbad; 
Mrs. J. H. Parham, Mr. Parham and 
their daughters, Rosie and Pearl; Miss 
Peggy Ruth Hanna and Mrs. Ray Zum- 
walt of Artesis; Mr. and Mrs. G. Scoop- 
mire and Chas. Castning, Jr. of Gallup; 
Mrs. W. H. Garrett and daughter, 
Paula Kay; Mrs. George Skaggs and 
daughter, Mary Beth, of Belen; and 
Miss Ruth Patton, Clovis, New Mexico. 


— ° 
CLASSES CONDUCTED 
BY LANGE 


Master classes for violinists, and 
classes in conducting and ensemble are 
being offered now at St. Joseph’s on 
the Rio Grande by the noted conductor 
and teacher, Hans Lange. 


Dr. Lange, conductor of the Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony, is head of 
the music department of the school. His 
wife, Marcella Kosman Lange, has re- 
cently joined the St. Joseph’s staff to 
teach piano and public school music. 

Dr. Lange, internationally known as 
both conductor and teacher, was for 








Joseph Grant and Pupil 


Joseph W. Grant, organist and teacher of 
organ at the Danfelser School of Music will 
be presented in an Organ Concert during 
First Annual Convention of New Mexico 
Music Teachers Association to be held 
Albuquerque this month. 


in 





five years Arturo Toscanini’s chosen 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. He was later associate 
conductor to Frederick A. Stock, and 
then conductor of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra. He also was founder, 
in Néw York, of the Hans Lange 
Chamber Music Concerts, and the Phil 
harmonic Symphony Chamber Orches 
tra; and organizer and conductor of 
the Chicago Chamber Orchestra and 
the St. Louis Little Symphony. 


Music At Trinity .. . 


than eight years. One Signor Mora, 
whose New York concerts were de- 
cribed in the News as “quite a novel- 
ty” and had been attended by the “mu- 
sical celebrities and connoisseurs of 
that city” was engaged as organist. 


The signor’s tenure was brief. In 
1875, William Keppler became organist 
and kept the position for three years. 
In 1878 and 1879 three organists fol- 
lowed in fairly rapid succession. They 
were A. Depelchin, F. A. Smith and 
J. F. Hancock. Choir director during 
this period was J. F. Roeck, father of 
the late Mrs. J. E. Thompson. 


Regardless of turnover in organists, 
Trinity’s musical standard was not al- 
lowed to drop. Sunday services were 
largely choral. The choir gave special 
concerts to derive funds for various 
church needs. 


On December 22, 1878, choir boys 
sang for the first time at Trinity... . 
The following Sunday afternoon “some 
thirty men and boys, dressed in robes 
and constituting the Trinity Church 
Choristers” sang Gregorian chant. This 


? 
\Wontinued n ige 











To All TMTA Members: 


We are about to enter a most im- 
portant TMTA year since we are to 
entertain the National Convention in 
our State, (in Dallas, beginning Feb- 
ruary 24). We are urging that all mem- 
TMTA attend the National 
Convention which will coincide with 
our State Convention, and that each 
local Association begin its plans now. 


bers of 


Your Houston Convention (June 14- 
16) voted unanimously to affiliate with 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion on the basis (if we affiliate as a 


state organization) of the low dues 
rate of $2.00 per member. The Con- 
vention also voted to raise our State 


dues to 50 cents per member, since we 
are unable to operate on the basis of 
our past dues. However, for members 
of TMTA who join the Music Teachers 
National Association, the raise in dues 
will not apply. This is to make it more 
attractive to our membership to join 
the National Association. 

Please note, therefore, that in col- 
lecting your dues there will be in reali- 
ty two classes of members: (1) those 
who will pay $3.00, in addition to local 
dues, for State membership in TMTA, 
and (2) those who will pay $4.50, also 
in addition to your local dues, for mem- 
bership in the State and Nationa] TM- 
TA and MTNA. Since TMTA must be 
affi-iated with MTNA in order to take 
advantage of the extremely low Na- 
tional dues, we are urging all of our 
members to join both organizations. 

Remember that in addition to re- 
ceiving Southwestern Musician mag- 
azine, those who belong to the National 
receive the “American Music 
Teacher,” a sample copy of which will 
reach you in the future. It is really a 
wonderful magazine, and the regular 
subscription price is more than your 
MTNA dues. But you get it by virtue 
of being a member of TMTA and MT- 
NA. Incidentally, our agreement with 
MTNA stipulates that no one in Texas 
can belong to MTNA unless they belong 
to TMTA. 

Another Amendment to our Consti- 
tution was voted on at the Houston 
Convention, adding “Student Affiliates” 
to our classes of membership. You, may 
now enroll as many of your students as 
wish to join for a fee of fifty cents, 
for which they will receive » copy of 
each issue of “Junior Keyboard” mag- 
azine—these will be sent to you— in 
addition to other incentives which a 
committee will set up during the coming 
year. We are urging you to ask all of 
the teachers in your Association to en- 
roll as many of their students as pos- 
sible. 

Please send the dues from your mem. 
bers to Rachel Kent, our Secretary- 


20 


also 





Texas Musie Teachers Association 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 


Will Conduct Workshop 
For Texas Teachers 


Dr. Leo Podolsky, vice-president of Sher- 
wood School of Music, will conduct a Piano 
Workshop for teachers and students at the 
Tekla Staffel Studio in San Antonio in No- 
vember. The Workshop will be sponsored by 
the San Antonio Music Teachers Association. 

Dr. Podolsky for the past three summers 
has toured extensively in Europe with an 
American student group, and has been Guest- 
Artist teacher at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 

For further particulars on Workshop, ad- 
dress Mrs. Tekla Staffel, Workshop Chair- 


man, 235 Army Boulevard, San Antonio. 


Treasurer, and be sure to specify beside 
each name the class of membership as 
follows: 


1. TMTA dues $3.00 
2. TMTA and MTNA dues _ $4.50 
3. Student Affiliate .50 


(Note: This applies to local Association 
members and designates the amount in 
each class of membership to be sent 
to our Treasurer, Rachel Kent, whose 
address is: 2310 Calder Avenue, Beau- 
mont, Texas). 

Cordially yours, 

Archie N. Jones, 

President, TMTA 


CELLO ENSEMBLE FORMED 


The newly formed Britt Cello En- 
semble of the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Texas, will present it 
first concert on November 11, during 
the 10th annual Fine Arts Festival of 
the College of Fine Arts. Members of 
the ensemble are Horace Britt, Phyllis 
Casselman Young, Martha Lee Baxter, 
and Merle Clayton. 


REOPENS STUDIO 


Isabel] Hutcheson, who has been con- 
ducting summer classes in New York 
City, reopens her studio at the Brook 


Mays Studio 
month. 
TEXAS WESLEYAN 
HAS NEW DIRECTOR 

Appointment of Thomas Hardie as 
director of choral activities and assist- 
ant professor of voice at Texas Wes- 
leyan College had been made by Donald 
W. Bellah, chairman of the Division of 
Fine Arts. A graduate of North Texas 
State College, Denton, Mr. Hardie has 
done further study toward the Ph. D. 
at Indiana University, and has attended 
the Berkshire Music Center, Tangle- 
wood, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hardie is a former professor of 
voice and choral music at Midwestern 
University in Wichita Falls. He con- 
ducted the University’s a cappella choir 
and was director of music at the local 
First Baptist Church. For two years 
he served as director of choral music at 
Lamar Junior High School and Stephen 
F. Austin High School, Bryan. He is 
a member of Phi Mu Alpha, Music 
Educators National Conference, and the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 

TAKES COURSE IN CINCINNATI 

(Mrs. Edwin NcNeely, who teaches 
piano at Southwestern Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary in Fort Worth, has at 
the request of the editor written a brief 
account of an interesting course which 
she enjoyed at the Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory this past summer. Her report 
follows:) 

My course of study at the Conserv- 
atory included three private lessons a 


Building, Dallas, this 


(Continued on page 27) 





Southwest Winner 


Congratulated 


Lewis Ward III, son of Mr. and Mrs. L. T. 
Ward, Jr., of Lubbock, recently won the 
annual South Plains Music Teachers Assotia- 
tion contest. As winner, Lewis will receive a 
$100 scholarship to study music in a Texas 
college and will be given the privilege of 
performing with the Lubbock Symphony 
orchestra. 

Shown in picture are Lewis and Mrs. A. C. 
Sanders, business manager of the Lubbock 
Symphony, shaking hands, and Miss Mary 
Dunn, Lewis’ teacher. 
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Oklahoma Music Teachers Association 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma 


W. F. Deusinger, Northwestern State College, Alva 


OUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Mrs. Marguerite Hawkinson, presi- 
ent, writes that the 1951 Southeast 

istrict OMTA Convention will be held 
| McAlester on Sunday, October 7th. 
irs. Julia Parker Smith of McAlester 
vill be the program chairman. 

A later issue will carry the S.E. 
\MTA convention program and the 
onvention programs of other districts, 
n more detail. 

NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

The following is the announcement of 
he Northeast District Convention as 
eceived from Mrs. Bertha M. Newton, 
\da, president: 

“Greetings to members of the North- 
east District OMTA, and to other teach- 
ers we hope may become members of 
one of our five great units. 

“We have received, with pleasure, an 
invitation to hold our convention in the 
new Student Union Building at Okla- 
homa A&M College, Stillwater, on 
October 29th. 

“Through the co-operation of mem- 
bers of the A&M college faculty and 
the Stillwater area unit, plans are 
being developed for a most beneficial 
and inspirational convention session. 
These will include registration, work- 
shop, luncheon, recital, lecture for 
teachers, District Student Recital and 
presentation of awards.” 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Julia B. Hunt, president, has 
eutlined the program in general fo1 
the annual Northwestern District Con- 
ention. The date is November 5th in 
\lva. The principal speaker will be 
Paul Shultz, head of the Department 
f Music at Arkanssas Polytechnic Col- 
ge, Russellville, Ark. Joseph Maurer 
f Bloomington, IIl., has been chosen 
s the recitalist. 

Further details will be forthcoming 
1 a later issue of the Southwestern 
lusician. We hope, also, to be able to 
eport news of the Southwestern Dis- 
‘ict in the next issue. Word has it 
iat some powerful events are being 
‘heduled which members of the dis- 
ict will relish. 

Some of my journeys during August 
0k me through torrid Texas. But I 
und recreation and rest at my desti- 
ition on the Gulf. I sincerely hope that 
| good disciples of music as man’s 
edium to reach out and touch nature 
nd God’s great love will begin the 
ice new fresh year with joy, vigor 
nd enthusiasm. 

PROMINENT TEACHER DIES 
Miss Ida Gardner, 82, well-known 
usician and long-time piano teacher 
i Tulsa, Oklahoma, recently died in a 
ospital in Tulsa following a long ill- 
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Governor 


NATS 


Assistant 
of Southwest 
Hobart, instructor of mu- 


Enid, 


and Assistant 


Professor Henry 
sic, Phillips University, 
President of OMTA 
of NATS, Southwest 


who is Vice- 
Governor 


Region. 


Region Convention of Nats 
25-26, instead of this 
Fall, in part of the 
MTNA OMTA 
should make reservations at Hotel Adolphus. 


The Southwest 
will be held February 
Dallas, and will be a 
members 


Annual Convention. 





Mrs. Vera Nielsen 
Mrs. 
homa City 


Nielsen, Professor of Voice in Okla- 
University, is 
NATS for 
Oklahoma 
in NATS should 


plication. 


serving as Lt. 
Oklahoma. 


desire 


Governor of Voice 
teachers of 


ship 


who mem ber- 


write to her for ap- 


President 


Editor 





IN MEMORIAM 


With deep reverence I pay tribute, 
along with many other friends, to ow 
beloved deceased OMTA State Histor- 
ian, Miss Ida Gardner of Tulsa. From 
the very beginning of OMTA Miss Gard 
ner was an cherished 


honored and 


member who gave, in her cultured and 
kindly way, encouragement and coun- 
sel. Her memory will stand as a shin- 
ing monument of virtue in the treasure 
house of our minds. 

“Remember October 

ure, 

Rich the treasure 
Let us meet 


29th in full meas 
sweet the pleasure! 
at the ‘Union’!” 

Bertha M. Newton, President 
Northeastern District OMTA 


resident of Tulsa for 
Miss Gardner 
leader in the local and state music as- 


sociations. 


ness. A 
years, 


thirty 


was an active 


Miss Gardner had been a piano teach- 
er for 60 years. She maintained a pri- 
vate studio in Tulsa, and during he 
term as president of the Tulsa music 
teachers group, she responsible 
for the beginning of the Baby Artists 
concerts which are held each year dur- 
ing the local music festival. A charter 
member of the Tulsa Accredited Music 
Teachers Association and Tulsa Fede 
ation of Music clubs, Miss Gardner also 
was a charter member and historian 
of the Oklahoma Music Teachers As 
sociation. 

OKLAHOMA GRADUATE 
WINS FORD FELLOWSHIP 
Leland Procter, composer and mem 
ber of the New England Conservatory 
of Music facu'ty, has been awarded a 
fellowship for next year from the fun] 


was 


for advancement of education estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. The 
fellowships are to enable younger fac- 
ulty members to improve their comp 

tence in undergraduate teaching. Proc- 
tor, who received his Mus. M. degree 


from the University of Oklahoma, h 
had orchestral works performed by the 
Oklahoma Symphony, the 
(Mass.) Symphony, and the 
Rochester and New 
atory orchestras. 
NEW MEMBERS IN FACULTY 


Dr. Clarence Burg, dean of Oklahoma 


Springfield 
EKastman- 


England Conserv 


City University School of Music, an 
nounces the addition of two new fac- 
ulty members for the academic year 


opening September 10. They are: Ro- 
bert H. Lewis, instructor in brass in- 
struments and ear training; and Miss 
Nancy Stepleton, instructor in 
and piano ensemble. 


piano 











Ir} Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


“Charter Members” it takes the Texas 
Guild member back to 1929, but the 
New York chapter of the Guild took 
shape in the 30’s when the Ir! Allisons 
lived there. Now, in October, the New 
York Chapter is to hold a discussion- 
recital in the beautiful new Carl Fischer 
Concert Hall (in the accessible 57th St. 
music district). Selecting pupils out of 
thousands presented an _ insuperable 
problem until the early members were 
located, then it was found that some of 
the finest teachers in New York were 
among those who presented students in 
the old “tournaments” of the Guild in 
1935 and are still participating in the 


Auditions in New York in 1951. More 
about this in the next issue. 
Milton Schafer, who gave a Town 


Hall recital last fall to a packed house, 
is getting columns of newspaper pub- 
licity concerning his informal programs 
at Banner Lodge, Moodus, Conn. Per- 
haps the secret of his large audiences 
is in his remark to a newspaper re- 
porter: “I never play down to an audi- 
ence. Experience shows me people are 
highly receptive to good music, provid- 





Dear Southwestern: When writing of 


ing it is not played apologetically but 
with love and conviction.” 


New York is supposed to be the place 
where everybody is calculating, cold and 
selfish. But, as most people who live 
here any length of time know, the Big 
City is full of kind, thoughtful people 
who go out of their way to help each 
other. One of the sweet, touching 
things that happened in the New York 
chapter of the Guild is in connection 
with the retirement of a Guild member, 
long enthusiastic about entering her 
class in Guild auditions. When the op- 
portunity suddenly opened in the spring 
for her to retire under ideal circum- 
stances, she had to sell her house, and 
take care of myriad problems that 
arise at such times. But her chief con- 
cern was her class. How could they 
enter th® auditions? 


In order to be sure that this teacher 
would relax enough to get a night’s 
sleep, the New York chairman promis- 
ed that steps would be taken to assure 
the fulfillment of her heart’s desire. 
Finding a suitable teacher willing to 
carry the burden, make a trip to a not- 
too-easy-to-reach suburb, arrange the 
schedule, was a challenging problem. 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 
Grace White, Representative and Editor 


527 W. 12lst St., New York, N. Y. 





Then, one of the Guild’s Young Artist 
heard about it, and in spite of the fac 
that he was accompanying famous sing 
ers, preparing a New York recital an 
getting an advanced degree, he patient 
ly went every week to the little tow: 
shepherded the flock to New York a 
audition time. A lovely friendship de 
veloped between the retiring teach« 
and the young man, and each on 
thought of many things to do for th 
other. Only the New York chairma 
knows the whole story, but it is an 
other example of the idea of the Guil 
bringing all who care for their pupil 
into one family. 
= - = a _— = 

Here and Abroad... 

(Continued from page 11) 
class so that the students could se 
the problems even an experienced com 
poser is up against. 


. . a — 
Man Of... 
(Continued from page 9) 

He has been awarded numerous hon 
ors, and has been a leader of severa 
organizations. In a very real sense, th: 
students and faculty consider Rudolp! 
Ganz the guiding spirit in what Chi 
cago Musical College has become, an 
what it is to be. 












National 


Box 1113 





Piano Teachers 


Irl Allison, M. A., Mus. D., Founder-President 


DR. IRL ALLISON 


totaled $16,000” 


What does the alert teacher do now? Go after those Prizes! 


Write Guild Heaquarters for rules. Have pupils make 


Recordings. 


Enter the Guild’s Festival of Recording Now. 


UILD 





Founder and President of the Guild states (August 21, 1951) 


“Last year Certificates, Pins, Medals and Cash Prizes 





Austin, Texas 
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’ MUSICIANS IN ALABAMA HEADLINES 


By Esther Rennick 


Birmingham, Alabama 


From glancing at the musical diet 
Alabama for the next few months, 
ee a richness and rarity never before 
ualled in the State. The Birmingham 
isic Club’s attractions are the Sad- 


rs Wells Theater Ballet, Horowitz, 
t ttsburgh Symphony, Rise Stevens, 
r lie Fledermaus,” Yehudi Menuhin, 
A onard Warren and the Metropolitan 
: era. Mrs. Grace Bozenhard, music 
e ordinator for Birmingham, is local 
a unager of the Artist Concert Series. 
n Symphony Week 

‘ ‘Symphony Week” in Birmingham 
: 1s an innovation in presentation of 


mphonic music. A tea was held in 

e art museum, where everybody met 

erybody else and enjoyed tea, cham- 

music and beautiful paintings. 
Chamber music was played in the hos- 
pitals during the week as well as in 
shops, garages, stores. Ticket booths 
were set up in stores in out-districts 
as well as in the city. 

Record concerts of symphony music 
were given every afternoon at the 
n Public Library with Mrs. Oliver Roose- 
2 velt as manager. For one whole week, 
he Birmingham went “Symphony minded.” 
i A rich, full and varied program of 
n the finest symphonic music has been 
arranged by Arthur Lipkin, popular 
conductor of the Symphony, who has 
just returned from a European tour of 
musical festivals. 





The Music Teachers Association, with 
Mrs. D. O. McClusky as president, had 

merry time at its annual banquet 
last week. George Koski, head of the 
Music Department at Howard College, 
arranged a program which he declined 

label. Theme of the program was 
“individuality or personality in Music.” 
To strengthen his plea for respect for 
the composer and performer as to in- 
dividuality, Koski arranged a _ style 
show with one of the leading mer- 
chants, which was most effective. 


To Be Soloist 


Mary Anthony Cox, Montgomery, 
1s one of the fourteen picked from 
1,500 member student body to be 
oist with the Symphony Orchestra 
the National Music Camp at Inter- 
then, Michigan. Mary Anthony is a 
pil of Dr. Dorsey Whittington. Her 
ection was Schumann’s Piano Con- 
‘to in A Minor. 

Special Mention 
Alabamians in the musical news this 
mth included Nell Rankin of Mont- 
mery, who has spent a great deal of 
ne in Switzerland the past year. Ac- 

cording to Irving Kolodin, music 
¢ itor of the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ire, Nel] will make her debut in a 
jor role in the Metropolitan Opera 
S year. 
Hugh Martin, a Birmingham boy and 
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former student of Dr. Dorsey Whitting- 
ton, president of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music, has international 
attention focused upon his work. His 
production of “Grandma Moses,” with 
text by Archibald MacLeish, recently 
released, has been recorded. Hugh’s 
fifth musical, “Make A Wish,” opened 
on Broadway this season. “Top Ban- 
ana,” his latest, is now in rehearsal. 
Hugh manages to pay a visit to his 
parents in Birmingham at least once 
a year. 

Evelyn Reynolds, also of Birming- 
ham, sang in Grant Park in Chicago 
this season with the Arena Musical 
Cireus and with the Detroit Light 
Opera. Recently she appeared in a cast 
with Brenda Lewis, Ralph Herbert, and 
Tim Herbert. 


Gene Lyde and Albert Shugerman, 
back from vacationing in the Berk- 
shires, are still under the spell of the 
first concert by Charles Munch, given 
in memory of Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, 
which they attended. 


Alabama musicians are directing our 


progress toward the ultimate goal: 
Better music for everybody .. . every- 
body for better music! 
e- 
“MISSISSIPPI LEGEND” 
In the Little Theatre room of the 


Hotel Sutton in New York early this 
summer, the world premiere of the 
lusty American folk opera entitled 
“Mississippi Legend” was held and 
later praised by New York critics for 
the fine singing of the chorus and 
splendid lyric baritone of Donald 
Johnston, who took the leading role. 


The opera was written by Jacques 
Wolfe, who composed “The Glory 
Road” and “Shortnin’ Bread,” and who 
previously spent a year in the Delta 
country gathering material for “John 
Henry,” a play-with-music which he 
later wrote in collaboration with Roark 
Bradford for Broadway. Central char- 
acter in both the play and opera is 
the epic figure of John Henry, a Negro 
in whose tremendous capacities the 
growth of the South is romanticized. 
Wolfe’s idea of relying on simple, 
indigenous musical forms and collo- 
quial words to tell the story has since 
been compared to the idea that gave 
rise to “The Green Pastures,” also 
derived from a Bradford work. 

ee. — 


Awarded Julliard Scholarship 


Paul Holmes, young Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, pianist and student of John D. 
Jones of that city, has been awarded 
an honorary scholarship from the Jul- 
liard School of Music in New York. 


Award Announced 
In Research Contest 
Shirley Annette Munger of Tau 
Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, in Seattle, 
Washington, received first prize of 
$100.00 offered in the biennial Music- 


ology Research Contest, which has 
been open to all members of the sor- 
ority for 1951. Subject of Shirley’s 
winning thesis was “Gigue Types of 


Keyboard Music from John Bull to J. 
S. Bach.” 
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Pan Plays TF tis 





“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


October Suggestions 


1. Autumn and Music 


oer 


October has been called “Technicolor 
Month,” the trees 
turn into autumn shades of red, yellow, 
and brown and because many golden- 
hued flowers prefer to make an appear- 
ance during this month. As a part of 
a “Music and the Seasons” plan, 
Autumn Music could be a theme for 
your music class get-together or Junior 
Club program. There are numerous 
autumn pieces in either easy, inter- 
mediate, or advanced level from which 
rich and warm as 
October’s great out-of-doors. 


because leaves on 


to choose—music as 


») 


2. Hallowe’en and Music 

All of you know that October is the 
month for celebrating Hallowe’en when 
you can go masquerading down the 
street, ringing door bells as you go for 
“tricks or treats.” But did you know 
that “Ghosts,” “Gnomes,” ‘“‘Witches,” 
and “The Wind” are some of the spook- 
like titles used by many of our best 
composers for their music? 
There are dozens and dozens of weird, 
goose-bump raising pieces that may be 
selected, according to your needs, for 
an adventurous, “shaky” Hallowe’en 
evening of fun! 


some of 


3. Citizenship and Music 

Why not have a program of National 
Music in October? Wouldn’t it make 
you feel tremendously patriotic to cele- 
brate the arrival of the Statue of Li- 
berty to the United States? This 150- 
foot-tall “Lady in New York Harbor,” 
a present from the good people of 
France to the United States, was un- 
veiled in this country for the first time 
on October 28, 1886. She was present- 
ed to us to commemorate our country’s 
100 years of independence. 

Good citizenship at home and at 
schoo] is something the boys and girls 
of this country are privileged to work 
for every day of the year. The thought 
of our “Lady of Freedom” holding 
the torch high should remind us partic- 
ularly in October how lucky we 
to be Americans! 


are 


As you know, our American music is 
quite varied. We have the Indian, the 
Negro, the cowboy music, as well as 
formal types and styles, by such well 
known composers as Stephen Foster 
and Edward MacDowell. Not only 
should we be proud to be Americans— 
we also should be eager to use our 
talent to interpret all the beauty, the 
joy and sorrow that is in our music to 


24% 








others. It is important that as Junior 
Citizens we “take special pains” with 
American pieces. For it has been said: 
“Show me the music of a Nation, and 
I will know what kind of a Nation 
it is.” 

1. Birthday Composers 

How would you like to build a pro- 
zram around the life and music of some 
of our famous composers whose birth- 
days fall in October, such as Rameau, 
Verdi, Liszt or Johann Strauss? Talks 
or skits could be given, illustrated with 
original or simplified themes from their 


Pipes niece. SLA 


by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 


ABOUT BOYS AND 


San Antonio, Texas 


GIRL 


compositions, in addition to -record 
ings. You might enjoy having some 
one tell the story of an October-bon 
singer of long ago named Jenny Lind 
Jenny was called “The Swedish Night- 
ingale,” and was brought to this coun- 
try for the first time by P. T. Barnum 
of Barnum and Bailey Circus to appea 
in his “greatest show on earth.” 


5. Transportation and Music 
Pan believes you are really 
to like this October suggestion! 


October 6, 1820, was the birthday of 
the automobile . . . October 12 is Col- 
umbus Day ... Take these two dates 
and put to music, and you have a won 
derful idea for a program of excite 
ment and adventure! Travel, transpor- 
tation and music! These three will blend 
beautifully in planning a program of 
singing and playing, either of solos 
or in groups. Sailing, walking, riding, 
flying have inspired hundreds of pages 
of lovely and appealing pieces. 

Boat songs, barcarolles, gondilieras 
fill a very special space on the musi 
shelf in a well-equipped library. Boat 
music could make up the first part of 
the program, with boys and girls pe! 
forming, and orchestral recordings of 
train music could be used for the re 
mainder of the program following inte 
mission. 


going 





Boys and Girls With Dorothy White 


Following concert, 
With Music” 
Timmy Dickey, Tommy 
on concert as “Sharpie,” 


Dorothy 


Shehee, 








Josie Corning, 
and Billy Harlan, who took the role of “Flattie.”’ 


White's young assistants gather ‘round to discuss her “Fu 
Program. Seated with Dorothy 


left to 
Middleton, 


is Deedee Peet. Standing, 
Dan Peavy, Sally 


right, ar 
who assiste 
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Train music is popular with old and 
young and should be included on the 
transportation program. Honegger’s 
‘Pacific 231” would be a gem of a 
choice for the “big” number. A spe- 
cialty number could be given by the 
South American composer whom boys 
and girls love the world over: Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. The audience is always 
charmed with his sparkling number, 
“Little Train of the Caipira,” which is 
from “Bachianas Brasilieras, No. 2.” 

The music of the “Little Train” is 
easy to follow, with its story of the 
train carrying berry pickers and farm- 
ers who ride it between villages in the 
province of Sao Paolo. Villa - Lobos 
caught the idea one day when he board- 
ed the funny little train for a short 
ride and sat listening to its puffing 
ind the rhythm of its wheels. 

The sound effects in the music are 
made most realistic with simple native 
instruments: the reco-reco—or notched 
stick; the xucalho, a rattle made from 
a gourd filled with seeds which are 
nnside a net, (this gives the “choo- 
choo” effect); and a metal tube filled 
with gravel, which makes further real- 
istic sounds. 


Pan’s Fan Mail 

“There are only a few music journals 
with departments for music students of 
junior age, and I consider yours in 
Southwestern Musician one of the most 
interesting of these. All members of 
the National Fraternity of Student 
Musicians would profit from reading 
each issue. The National Guild page 
has student news, also; a Jouble reason 
for NFSM interest in Southwestern Mu- 
sician.” —Irl Allison, Founder-Presi- 
dent, NGPT 





GOLLIWOGG’S CORNER 
Send us your ideas! 





QUESTION BOXERS 


Dear Pan: 


Question: “Where did the word orches- 
Essie Nious, Corpus 


tra come from? 


Christi, Texas. 
Answer: . The 


wor 


ld of 


music 


should 


say “Thank you” to the Greeks for the 


word 


“orchestra”’. 


To them it 


first 


meant “dancing place.” Later they gave 
the name to the instrument players in 
the Greek theatre 
between the dancers and the spectators. 


who sat 


in a circle 


Something To Think About 
a sad world 
forest wild, 


It would 
if in t 


Only one 


while 
Listened 


TUCSON BOYS CHORUS 


Pan’s picture of the Tucson Boys Chorus captures the spirit of our 


be 
he 


all 
in 


represents the boys around a campfire singing one of their program 


of the Southwest.” These songs were arranged by 
fhe Tucson Boys recently won hearts of the New York critics when they sang a concert 


at Town Hall. 
OCTOBER 1951 


their director, 


bird sang 


the others 


silence. 


Eduardo Caso, 


Brisbane 


Southwest, for it 
selections from 


“Songs 
(seated). 


Tell us about yourself! 


Dear Pan: 

Dorothy White’s program called “Fun 
With Music” is really fun—not only for 
boys and girls but for grownups, too! 

I was lucky enough to see two of her 


programs and each time they wer 
different and good. 

The pictures and props she _ uses 
add color, and the music she plays 


lovely! 
Sincerely, 
Ann Brandstette1 
San Antonio, Texa 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

THE STORY OF HARRY LAUDER- 
Valiant Minstrel, by Malvern 
Messner, Inc. 

Winston Churchill, renowned British 
statesman, once referred to Harry 
Lauder as “The Grand Old Minstrel,” 


Juliar 


because, the author explains, Harry 
was never one to “give up.” 

This book makes much of one of the 
songs Lauder always used on his pro- 
grams for the soldiers during World 


War I. The name of the song was “The 
End of the Road’’—a li 
seemed to reflect the inner spirit of 
the cheerful Scotsman whose invariable 
costume included the plaid Kilties and 
rakish beret, with bagpipes thrown ove 
one shoulder. As in the song, Harry 
believed in completing any task started 
“Keep right on to the end of the road, 
“Keep right on to the end; 
“Though the way bs 
“Let your heart keep strong... .” 
There is the SPIRIT OF ADVEN 
TURE and STOUT-HEARTED COUR- 
AGE in this book which Pan found to 
be a popular one in the “Teen-Age 
Reading Corral” in Galveston’s Rosen- 
berg Library. Boys and girls 12 yea) 
old and over will love it! 


song which 


long, 


SUGGESTED RECORDINGS 
“The Music of Aaron Copland.” 
ducted by Walter Hendl. 
Young People’s Records, Incorporated. 
The editorial board of the corporation 
‘onsists of Dr. Howard Hanson, Prof. 
Moore, Dr Randolph 
and Genevieve Taggard. 


Con- 
[Issued by 


Douglas Smith 
Of this series of recordings for chi] 


dren, the New York Times comments: 


“A major cultural achievement.” This 
series is especially recommended by 
Good Housekeeping magazine. The rec- 
ords are permadisc. (Unbreskable). 


Each recording has been pre-tested 
with hundreds of pre-school and ele- 
mentary children and must meet the 
criteria to: 

(1) Entertain and hold interest; 

(2) Be musically sound for the age 
group; 

(3) Stimulate creative activity; 

(4) Provide satisfactory emotional 
and educational experience at the 
child’s level of development; 

(5) Bring to the child an under- 
standing and enjoyment of the 
best music of the world. 








Purely Personal... 

(Continued from page 4 
and the family enjoyed the cool of Cal- 
ifornia weather. 

Dr. Robert Stevenson, University of 
California and a frequent writer for 
Southwestern Musician, will spend the 
coming school year on a Fellowship in 
England. Dr. Stevenson has stated that 
he will send us some reports on obser- 
vations on things musical during the 
course of his visit and work. 

Dr. Eric Sorantin, Our Lady of Lake 
College and Conductor of the San An- 
tonio Symphony, spent his vacation 
driving through the East. 

Donald Bellah, dean of the School of 
Music of Texas Wesleyan College of 
Ft. Worth, who has been on leave for 
fifteen months in Indiana University 
completing work for the Ph.D., has re- 
turned to his post for the ensuing year. 
His work at TWC has been most con- 
structive and he is an important worker 
in the various professional associations 
of the state. 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun, head of the divi- 
sion of fine arts at Mid-western Uni- 
versity, Wichita Falls, Texas, spent 
the summer months in study toward 
the doctorate in the University of 
Texas. 

Tilli Dieterle, pianist of New York 
and one of the popular young writers 
for Southwestern Musician, spent her 
vacation in Los Angeles with her par- 


ents. 


Joan Holley, young artist featured 
on the Front Cover of the Magazine in 
July issue and who is a pianist featured 
by Dohananyi, has spent the summer 
with her parents in Miami. She is 
planning a concert tour for the coming 
season which will include Texas. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ball, formerly a teacher 
of school music in the schools of 
Arkansas, is in Pilgrims Hospital, 
4rentwood, N.J. A letter to her from 
friends and former students would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Mrs. Jeannette Kremer, a long-time 
subscriber of SWM who spent two 
years of constructive music teaching in 
Beeville, Texas, is back at her home at 
Holland, Michigan, She recently gave 
a program in Marblehead, Ohio, for 
the Women’s Music Club assisted by 
Gayle Howley, pianist. 

Mme, Carl Traux, the administrator 
of the Aspen Colorado Music Institute, 


reports large attendance throughout 
the summer. 
Conductor Victor Alessandro of the 


San Antonio Symphony is set for a 
great season during 1951-52. The San 
Antonio business and professional peo- 
ple and the thousands of students in 
and around the city always contribute 
large audiences to the concerts. 
Theodore Meyer, prominent Houston 
pianist-teacher, and Mrs. Meyer made 
the Annual Garden Tour during the 
Spring and extended the trip to include 
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many Eastern Musical centers. His 
particular interest was a visit to Bos- 
ton, where he studied as a young man. 

Jack Lyall, voice teacher of OBU in 
Shawnee, Okla., who has been on leave 
studying for the doctorate, is scheduled 
to return to his post this fall. 

Leonard Burford, head of the De- 
partment of Music of Abilene Christian 
College, Texas, who spent the past 
twelve months in Teachers College of 
Columbia University, will be in his 
Abilene position this session. Congratu- 
lations, Dr. Burford! 

The New Music Work Shop, spon- 
sored by San Antonio Music Company 
during the last two weeks of August, 
drew many registrants from Texas and 
other states. It covered every aspect of 
music instruction, and has been ac- 
claimed as a big success by attendants. 

Dr. Erno Daniel, pianist-teacher of 
Mid-western University, will play re- 
citals and conduct clinics for pianists 
and students in many Texas towns and 
in several cities of adjacent states. 

The San Antonio Symphony under 
Victor Alessandro has fifteen concerts 
scheduled for the coming season. Some 
of the world’s greatest artists are in- 
cluded as guest soloists. 

Victor Acers, bass singer and teacher 
in Ft. Worth, tells that he had never 
missed the full low note in hundreds 
of performances of “Asleep in the 
Deep,” until a Kiwanis pianist accom- 
panying him facetiously played the ac- 
companiment in a key one step higher. 
Vic missed that time. 

The Editor and Mrs. Harlan will ap- 
pear on the Convention program of 
New Mexico Music Teachers in Albu- 
querque during October. The NMMTA 
is a new and vigorous organization. 

Irving Dreibrodt, Band Director, San 
Antonio’s Brackenridge High School, 
received the Master’s Degree this sum- 
mer at the University of Texas. 

Ed Boyd, director of instrumental 
music at Katy, Texas, which is Texas’ 
wealthiest independent school district, 
received the Master of Music Educa- 
tion Degree from Southern College of 
Fine Arts at the commencement May 
27 

Evelyn Altman, teacher of piano in 
San Antonio, spent her vacation tra- 
veling in Europe and spent several 
weeks in Turkey, where her son-in-law 
is stationed in the U.S. Service. 

Dr. L. W. Chidester, Head of the 
School of Music of A & I in Kingsville, 
Texas, has added to his duties, for the 
coming year the direction of the Var- 
sity Bands. 

Vernon Mayfield of Southern Music 
Company has become the major place- 
ment agency for Music Teachers of the 
southwest, and all “for free” since he 
knows all of the superintendents as 
well as the directors of the area. A 
wonderful service, Mr. Mayfield! 

Mrs. Patti Sills, treasurer of San 
Antonio Music Teachers and a leading 
piano teacher, is also composing music 
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veek in piano with Robert Goldsand, 
Musicology under Professor Charles 
Hamm, and Piano Literature. The latter 
ourse was divided into two sections: 
ne dealing with the works of Beet- 
ioven and the other with the major 
works of contemporary composers. 

There were daily recitals by the art- 
st faculty and graduate students. Some 
days there were as many as four re- 
‘itals. I was continually amazed at the 
high standard of performance by both 
faculty and graduate students. 

The student body of several hundred 
students included four types: the young, 
umbitious group preparing for a pro- 
fessional career; the group of teachers 
from colleges and universities who were 
there to check off a few more credit 
hours toward a higher degree; the 
teachers, many of whom return each 
year, there for the purpose of refresh- 
ing themselves musically for another 
year’s work; and the group of high 
school girls and boys representing the 
nation, who were there in response to a 
course of study especially planned by 
the Conservatory to fit their particular 
needs. Four students of this group were 
from Texas: Bill Geaves and Carl Web- 
er of Dallas; Pete Nelson of Port 
Arthur and Marilyn McNelly, my 
daughter. 

A most important offering by the 
Conservatory each summer is Grand 
Opera, which is given in the Zoological 
Gardens Amphitheater and in the beau- 
tiful Cincinnati Gardens. It is the only 
place in the United States where Grand 
Opera may be enjoyed during the sum- 
mer months. The Opera fare this sum- 
mer included such stars as Blanche 
Thebom, Dorothy Kirsten, Roberta 
Peters, Bryan Sullivan, and Jerome 
Hines. 

- ny 


Music Department To Expand 

Expansion of the San Antonio College 
Music Department has been approved 
by the trustees of the San Antonio 
Union Junior College District, accord- 
ng to a recent announcement made 
by J. O. Loftin, president of the Col- 
ege, 

The department will be headed by 
lr. Marjorie Walthall. New instructors 
vill include Charles Stone, conducting 
1 choral class; Campbell Smith, pipe 
rgan class; and Miss Bess Hieronymus, 
iano. 


Concerts At North Texas State 

Three outstanding concerts were 
resented by the School of Music, 
North Texas State College, during the 
ate summer. An evening concert in 
luly featured the College Symphony, 
with George Morey conducting, and the 
Jpera Workshop, with Mary McCor- 
lie as director. In August, the Summer 
ymphony gave a concerto program 
vith Lee Gibson and Walter Hodgson 
S conductors. Also in August, W. 
‘dward Hatchett directed the Summer 
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Choir and Summer Orchestra in Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s “Mass in B Minor.” 
New Professor at Wesleyan 
Richard Ferrin of Pratt, Kansas, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 





TSCW Loses Gifted Teacher 

The resignation of Elizabeth Leake, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Music, from Texas State 
College for Women, ended a thirty-four year 
old = association with the college. Miss 
Leake is well known throughout the South- 
west for her work as judge on every type 
of music contest and for her excellent per- 
formances in concert work. She is a former 
student of Arthur Schnabel, Tobias Matthay, 
Ernest Hutchison and Rudolph Ganz. A 
TSCW Scholarship for her class was estab- 
lished several years ago by the Texas Fede- 
ration of Music Clubs. 

Miss Leake will continue activity in her 
profession. 


violin at Texas Wesleyan College, ac- 
cording to Donald W. Bellah, chairman 
of the Division of Fine Arts. 

A former member of the National 
Symphony of Washington, D.C., the 
Rochester Philharmonic and Civic Or- 
chestras, and the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony, Mr. Ferrin has had orches- 
tral experience under the direction of 
several well-known conductors. These 
include Charles Munch, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Dr. Hans Kindler, Erich Leins- 
dorf, Dr. Howard Hanson, Thor John 
son, Guy Fraser Harrison, and others. 

Mr. Ferrin holds both the Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music degrees 
from the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, and was awarded the Per- 
former’s Certificate in violin there. 


* 
Forward With ae 


week with» a stodent group and ou 
limited rehearsal time . . . why should 
we perform for hundreds and even 
thousands of people on week-ends with 
so little rehearsal time to get ready? 

I’d just like to inquire ... why can’t 
other groups and organizations be re- 
sponsible for some of that half-time 
routine? Would some of you choral 
or orchestra or folk-dancing people like 
a ready-made audience some Saturday 
next Fall? 

* 
Don’t Miss Reading 
Christmas Issue 
of SM! 
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THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Resolutions adopted by the Music 
Educators National Conference at its 
biennial convention in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in March 1950. Resolutions were 
prepared by the Council of Past Pres- 
idents, which by constitutional provi- 
sion of the MENC is the official Com- 
mittee on Resolutions.) 


I. Every child has the right to full 
and free opportunity to explore and 
develop his capacities in the field of 
music in such ways as may bring him 
happiness and a sense of well-being; 
stimulate his imagination and stir his 
creative activities; and make him so 
responsive that he will cherish and seek 
to renew the fine feelings induced by 
music. 


Il. As his right, every child shall 
have the opportunity to experience 
musie with other people so that his own 
enjoyment shall be heightened and he 
shall be led into greater appreciation of 
the feeling and aspirations of others. 


Ill. As his right, every child shall 
have the opportunity to make music 
through being guided and instructed in 
singing, in playing at least one instru- 
ment both alone and with others, and, 
so far as his powers and interests per- 


mit, in composing music. 

IV. As his right, every child shall 
have the opportunity to grow in musi- 
cal appreciation, knowledge, and skill, 
through instruction equal to that given 
in any other subject in all the free edu- 
cational programs that may be offered 
to children and ‘youths. 

V. As his right, every child shall be 
given the opportunity to have his inter- 
est and power in music explored and 
developed to the end that unusual tal- 
ent may be utilized for the enrichment 
of the individual and society. 

VI. Every child has the right to 
such teaching as will sensitize, refine, 
elevate, and enlarge not only his ap- 
preciation of music, but also his whole 
effective nature, to the end that the 
high part such developed feelings may 
play in raising the stature of mankind 
may be revealed to him. 

Postlude. The philosophy of the arts 
is mainly concerned with a set of values 
different from the material ones that 
rightly have a large place in a philoso- 
phy of general education. Although 
current general educational concepts 
are often strongly materialistic, they 
are frequently given authority in moral 
and aesthetic fields in which they are 
inapplicable. Since moral, aesthetic, and 
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material interests co-exist in life and 
are not mutually exclusive, those who 
would promote the arts, including 
music, should become acquainted with 
and should advocate a philosophy which 
affirms that moral and aesthetic ele- 
ments are equally with physical ele- 
ments part of the whole. 

Reality. The music teacher is, to a 
large extent, responsible for the impli- 
cation of the opportunities listed in our 
six articles. While the child must do his 
part in making use of them, his ap- 
proach is greatly influenced by the 
teacher’s attainments and attitudes. If 
the teacher is deeply and sensitively 
musical, follows high ideals in the prac- 
tice of music, and views music as a 
ministration, the child is much more 
inclined to apply himself to the study 
of music, and thus come into his de- 
sired heritage. More and more the 
teacher must present musical material 
which, by its depth, intensity, and ele- 
vation, and its revelation of a buoyant 
spirit, shall produce significant effec- 
tive reactions in our young people. 

-@ = — 


Allan Streeter of Romeo, Michigan, 
was presented recently in a piano re- 


cital at the First Congregational 
Church of that city by his teacher, 
Miss Grace Gookin. Beethoven and 


Chopin numbers were featured on the 
program, 
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Purely Personal Pats 


(Contir g 6 

luring ws none time. % te s day 
ong by her is of particular signif- 
cance, 

Col. and Mrs. W. W. McDonald have 
eturned from a year of U.S. Service 
, Salzburg. Mrs. McDonald, a pianist 
nd writer, brought back many valu- 
ble photographs and some very in- 
eresting information on musical af- 
airs in Europe and particularly of the 
Salzburg Festival. 

Dr. Marjorie Walthall, holder of the 
doctorate in Education from Columbia 
Iniversity, has been employed to head 
he newly-formed department of music 

San Antonio College. This institu- 
ion has just moved in to new and 
nodern buildings on their new loca- 
tion. It has a challenging future. 

— - 


Vocalizing Is ae 


ng as —idiaate han ‘foe the teacher 
s going to insist that they know how 
to play the piano. 

I cannot see how any 
really amount to much unless he can 
lay the piano to some extent. If he 
annot play, the lessons in voice are 
a waste of money, waste of time for 
oth teacher and student, and a loss of 
respect for the art of singing and music 
in general by the student. 

Vocal development and progress can- 
not rely on the teacher, alone. It de- 
pends almost entirely on how much 
the student, himself, works. Teachers 
are motivating forces and guides; the 
students must do their respective work 
personally. 

How shall a teacher impress upon 
a student that the most satisfactory 
results come only from his own serious 
efforts? The most direct answer I can 
give is: help the student learn to prac- 
tice—to work by himself when he is 
way from the teacher. 

Probably the first factor involved 
s to arouse the student to the reali- 
ation that regardless of the amount 
if his musical talent, diligent and con- 
istent practice will bring him untold 
atisfaction and improvement. Further- 
nore, a teacher is doing a student an 
njustice by not demanding some re- 
ults and some goal from each student 
roportionate to ability and talent. 

For everything that pertains to plac- 
ng of the voice, tone formation, proper 


singer can 
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mode of breathing, and, in fact, for all 
that is necessary to be known or done 
for the cultivation of the voice, I refer 
both teachers and pupils to the excel- 
lent books on the art of singing by 
Vaccai, Panseron, Lablache, Garcia, 
Randegger, Sieber, Panofka, Mme. Mar- 
chesi, Lamperti, and others. 

While in the course of time there 
may be found many new ways and 
means for the improvement of the art 
of singing and cultivation of the voice, 
I limit myself to the giving of the ma- 
terial necessary to assist the work of 
the teachers and pupils, who work in 
an effort to meet with gratifying suc- 


cess. 


Remember, a singer must have a 
voice in the first place to develop. 
Jenny Lind, when asked upon her re- 
tirement, to whom she attributed her 
voice and its development, replied: 

“To only one being . . . God.” 

* 
Great Southwest . 

fr ia Sa 
thirteen, shaee id sheard a Mississippi 
river packet as a cabin boy, and later 


joined the Oklahoma land rush. 
Harris is quick to admit that he in- 


herited the restless spirit. His caree 
as a teacher took him from New York 
City to Cornell university, and from 


there to Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs. At the end of World War II, 
Harris left the Office of War Informa- 
tion which he served as music chief, 
and returned to Colorado Springs. 
From there he went to Utah’s state col- 
lege at Logan and was composer-in- 
residence and professor of theory and 
composition before accepting the pres- 


ent teaching position at Peabody Col- 
lege. 
Unlike many composers, Harris is 


satisfac- 
A mem- 
club, he 


gregarious. He finds a great 
tion in associating with others. 
ber of the Nashville Rotary 


once remarked: “The artist gets too far 
away from association with men who 
make up the commercial world—he’s 


apt to get false values about himself. 
The best thing that could happen to all 
creative artists in America would be 
for them to go to a Rotary club meet- 
ing once a week.” 

It is this same understanding of 
others, this impelling love of humanity 
that has no parallel as reflected in other 
American contemporary music. Of Har- 
ris’ Piano Sonata, Paul Rosenfeld stat- 
ed in An Hour With American Music: 
“It carries the pathos of many lives be- 
sides his own. Its gaunt, homey forms 
seem charged with the feeling of many 
struggling and patient and tragic exist- 
ences on the continent—on the farms, 
in the homes of long ago, and of now.” 

It goes without saying, the South- 
west is proud of a native son so blessed 
with a creative mind that makes music 
reminiscent of the land of his birth and 
rearing. 

But those well acquainted with Har- 
ris’ work realize his music is by no 
means limited to a region. In spirit, it 
is a profound work of all countries, of 








the lives and hopes of people the world 
over. It is a glorious work that will, 
after the present turmoil of unrest has 
shaken the world and subsided, live on 
and on, bridging our century with those 
into eternity. 
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On Cover... 


For reiaxation he likes to fly glid- 


ers, and is a member of the Texas 
Soaring Association. He is an active 
member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post No. 1533 and a Monday 


Morning Quarterback. 

One oi his foremost ambitions is to 
see, at some future time, an 
dionist as soloist with some 
phony orchestra of the Southwest. As 
a member of the Accordion 
Guild, he would like to see the accor- 
dion standardized, with universal ac- 
ceptance of accordion music written so 
that it also may be readily understood 
by competent musicians other than ac- 
cordionists. More than that, he is anx- 
ious to assist the Guild in elevating 
the standards of teaching on the ac- 
cordion, not only in the Southwest but 
throughout the Nation. 
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accor- 
major sym- 
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They Enjoy SM 

“How I do enjoy The Southwestern 
Musician! In every article, there are so 
many things that I believe help me to 
be a better teacher. ...I plan to teach 
this year again in Andrews. There is 
a great deal of music interest here. We 
have a very good band with approxi- 
mately a hundred members. It is di- 
rected by Everett Maxwell, a grad- 
uate of A. C. C. We have a new band 
hall, to take care of a much larger en- 
rollment than last year—and in fact all 
the equipment needed to encourage 
teachers to do their best.”—-Bernay C. 
Campbell, Andrews, Texas. 

“Southwestern Musician is certainly 
filling a real need. It is truly a grati- 
fication to be able to know what one’s 
professional colleagues in this section 


of the country are doing. I send every 
good wish for the magazine’s continued 
success!”—Elizabeth D. Ellis, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 

“IT wish to thank you so much for 
the February copy of Southwestern 
Musician, and the three additional co- 
pies you so graciously sent me. Each 
month I shall watch for the edition as 
it comes from the press.”—Evelyn V. 
Lowdermilk Ball, Brentwood, New 
York. 

“I have enjoyed being a subscriber 
and occasional contributor to your ma- 
gazine during the past four or five 
years and wish you continued success 
in your editorship of Southwestern 
Musician. [| would particularly single 
out for praise the excellent and pro- 
gressive column, ‘Forward With Bands- 


men,’ which Donald I. Moore of Baylor 


has conducted for you in_ recent 


months.”—Laurence Taylor, New York 
City. 


“Congratulations on your fine maga- 
zine! Enjoy the diversified articles 
presented in Southwestern Musician, 
particularly those related to the teach- 
ing dept. Noticed something by a 
former student of ours, who must be 
covering the New York scene for you.” 
—Robert Nelson, Dept. of Music, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Of Special... 


(Continued from page 7) 


mer students from Houston, Texas, has 
been appointed a member of the faculty 
of Austin College in Sherman. She will 
appear there this fall in recital, and as 


soloist with the college orchestra. 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College 


NOOTTON, Charles F Pianist, Conductor 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music, 2001 
South 19th, Abilene, Texas 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BEEVILLE 


KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.-—Teacher of Piano 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center 


BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 


3ARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


GROVE, Eloise—Teacher of Voice and Dra- 
matics, Director Women’s Choir, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


ECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


ORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University. 


OBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 


RANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 


URR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 


YOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
UTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
crum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 
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KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 


MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagar 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music 
Southern Methodist University 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 


So. Ment Clair—5555 University 


DENTON 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Tex 
State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Musi 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘The Child 
Voice."’ Texas State College for Women 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano 
North Texas State College. 


1s 


EL PASO 
MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben Teacher of 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas 
THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 
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FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.— Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com 
posers and Authors Association of America 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing 


HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, Teacher 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate by 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Accredited 
to teach vocal and instrumental music. 1801] 
Francis Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho- 
mer F. Springfield, President 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Publi 
Schools 


SAN ANTONIO 
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DREIBRODT, Irving—lInstrumental Music, Brack 
enridge High School 4 Haverhill 

FOX, Oscar vailable for personal appear 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul 
berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—P! I Publisher 


Editor Southwestern Musician, Pres. San An 
tonio Music Teachers Ass'n 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Department of 
Music 


KLOCKMAN 
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STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Pian eacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 2 Army vd 
STURCHIO, Frank :.—Director f Musi 
Mary's University 
WARD, Mrs. Ardis M ; e 
position. 254 Montclair Avenue 
SHERMAN 
MITCHELL, Francis H hairman, Division 
Fine Arts and Department of Mu Aust 
ollege, Sherman lexas 
STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W hair ur Division f 
Fine Arts; John Tarleton A le 
TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Musi 
Irene Havekost 
TYLER 
VERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—1 eory ver 
leese School Mus f ectors 
Texas Mus é he 1. 628 § 
Bois d’Ar 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., The 


ry hairman, Divi 

sion of Music, Hardin College 
ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher Singing 

Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smit Ark 

CALIFORNIA 
JCHS, F : 
md § f} er 
Ly 46 : 


TARNOWSKY, Sercei Teacher of Piano. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood 


GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 24 
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COLORADO 
COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 
Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 


ing 
N. M 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singin ' De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N 
Michigan Ave 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 


609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave 


INDIANA 
IVINS, Maurice and Anna Daze—Voice, Pian 
Indi 1 nservatory, 509 W. Wash 
ington uth Bend, Indiana. 

SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana 

IOWA 

SIGMA ALPHA lIOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na 
tional President 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11 

KANSAS 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
juest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kans 

MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
National Professional Music 
National Presi- 


DELTA OMICRON 
Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, 


dent. 525 West Fourth St., Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan. 
MISSISSIPPI 
BILBREY, Hellen Marie—Professor of Violin and 
Theory, Miss ippi Woman's College, Hat 
MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn 
MISSOURI 
Webster llege Music Dept.—-Under the dire 
I f th { Lorett 1t the F 
E Music and B f Musi 
ion the Registrar Webst 
ege, Webster Groves 19, M i 
NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 


NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St 


Newark 
NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 


Box 117, Portales. 
DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 


of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

PAGE, Robert—B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice 
Eastern N Mexi Jniversity, Portales 
NEW YORK 
ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 


Teacher to Guy Maier, 
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was an innovation, indeed, one for 
which the rector and choir director de- 
serve recognition. 
A Model of Sacred Music 

In October 1884, the position of or- 
ganist was filled by John M. Bird, a 
young man not yet twenty-one years 
old. In reporting the Christmas Days 


service that year, the news stated, 
7 the morning service was an 
artistic model of sacred music. Mrs. 


Adoue and Mrs. Sealy have been rarely 
heard to sing with the spirit of praise 
so perfectly realized. With the 
rich contraltoes of Mrs. Ladd and Mrs. 
Roeck, sustained by full bass and tenors 
of Messrs. Roeck, Nevins, Ladd and 
Adoue, the Te Deum was uplifting to 
the realm of true art. ia 

A roster of choir members in 1880 
is of interest because it contains names 
of families which played an important 
part in the history of Galveston: 

Sopranos—Mrs. George Sealy, Mrs. 
B. Adoue, Mrs. J. W. Terry, Miss Re- 
becca Garlick, Miss Lillie Southwick, 
Miss Hirschberger. 

Altos—Mrs. J. F. Roeck, Mrs. Wm. 
F. Ladd. 

Tenors—Fred A. Smith, W. G. Kittle, 
Mr. Garratt, Wm. F. Ladd, Mr. Dexter, 
E. H. Gorse, Mr. Borrowdale. 

Basses—George Sealy, B. Adoue, W. 
L. Hanscom, J. F. Roeck. 

Wonderful New Organ 

The story of the hurricane of Sep- 
tember 8, 1900, which left thousands 
dead and cost Galveston millions of 
dollars, has been told many times. The 
storm damaged Trinity Church severe- 
ly, one wall being blown out. The or- 
gan, too, suffered injury. However, a 
contract for its repair was let in March, 
1901, when ladies of the church report- 
ed to the vestry they had sufficient 
funds for the work... 

At a previous meeting at the vestry, 
it had been decided to install a moto. 
in the Church “for blowing the organ,” 
which meant the retirement of the 
young men who pumped air into bel- 
lows in the organ chamber, one of these 
being G. B. Dealey, who became na- 
tionally known as a journalist on the 
Galveston News and later as publishe: 
of the Dallas News. ... 

In May 1912, a new Pilcher organ 
arrived at Trinity Church. In describ- 
ing it, the News stated: “. .. purchased 
at a cost of $12,000, it is said to be 
one of the largest and finest organs 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line.” 
This organ has now been completely 
renovated and speaks with a tonal 
authority fully sustaining its reputa- 
tion. 





* 
GIVES SUMMER COURSE 
May Etts, associate of Guy Maier, 
held a fresh perspectives course fo1 
piano teachers during the summer in 
the Steinway Building, New York City. 
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Use These Lovely Christmas Octavos! 


Ah, Dearest Jesus Parke S. Barnard 
ATB—A Car 1684 .18 


Swake, Awake Good Peoople All 
Haydn Morgan 





ATB—A Cap. 16 18 
en Johnson’s Carol Donald E. Sellew 
ATB-Div., Opt. A Car; 1641 .18 
christmas Gloria H. P. Hopkins 
ATB—Accomy 1674 .22 

} Day of Days Lily Strickland 
- SATB ccomy 1680 18 
: 

| ingle Bells Pierpont-Temme 

ATBB-Opt. A Cap. 7102 
»yful News We Bring Lily Strickland 
ATB—Accomy 1680 8 
y to the World Handel-Mason-Barn 
ATB with Congregation-Accomy 1871 


ullaby for Christmas Eve Arr. Henninger 
ATB—A Cap. ] 


ullaby of the Christ Child (Susani) 
Arr. Van . Christy 
ATB-Div., A Cary 1698 .22 





Publishers of 


434 South Wabash Ave. + 








Noel Nouvelet Arr S. Barnard 
SATB ay 1683 
O Come, All Ye Faithful Arr. Ruth Hel 
SATB, Jr hoir, and Congregatioz 

Accom ys 
© Come, Little Children L. Stanley Glan 
SATB and Unison Jr vhoir—A 1677 
O Holy Night Adam-Hel 
SATB and Un n J hoir 

Ac 
Song of Bethlehem 

Accomy 1678 
To a Virgin Meek and Mild 

(Annunciation) Art Gl 
SATB-I ~ A Q 
Twelve Days of Christmas Arr. Ruth Hel 


When Christ Was Born of Mary Free Sel! 
SATB-Div pt. A 1 lf 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 


Master Chart for Scale Fingerings 


Comments from Users: 
“Much needed”—"Excellent”—"Very helpful.” 


Price:—.30 


4 copies—$1.00 


Leo Lawless, Sterling, Kansas 








The Whittle Music Company offers a com- 
plete service to musicians and music lovers of the 
Southwest. Whatever your cLoice of musical in- 
struments, you will find the highest quality and 
widest selection at Whittle’s. Our staff has years 
of experience to back their recommendations. You 
will enjoy discussing your music problem with them. 
Whittle’s has for years provided band and orches- 
tra equipment all over the Southwest and our stock 
of sheet music for all types of performance is un- 


excelled. 


Come in and visit Whittle’s, for your conveni- 


ience it’s the Southwest's most complete music house. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. 
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Sheet Music 








Sheet Music . . Records . 
and other fine pianos . . Band In 
struments . . Hammond Organs . . 
and complete musical accessory and 
service departments. Stop in or mail 
your order. 


@ Ans 


. Steinway 


805 Congress Austin, Texas 











AHS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSIT! 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's ffice 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


$11 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 





















School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 
B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
Instrumental Major 
M.M. Degree in Music Education or 
Performance 
Walter Duerksen, Director 











cMusical CArts 


Conservatory 


(incorporated) 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


Fall Term Open Sept. 4th 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 20 graduate 
specialists 
+++ 
Guest artist instructors make 
periodic visits in fall, spring, 
summer. 


Dr. Walter Stults, Voice 
June 1952 
Dr. Leo Podolsky, piano.......June 1952 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, violin June 1952 
Member Texas Ass'n Music Schools 
State Dept of Education 
Approved for GI training 


BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 





Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


énduee ee 





Music major and minor courses in all § 
orchestral and band instruments, 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his- 
tory and literature on under-graduate jj 
and graduate levels 





Symphony orchestra, concert and 





marching bands, six choirs, 














string quartette. 






























BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President e Waco, Texas | 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 
John Philip Blake, Jr., President 

Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 

Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Diploma in Opera Performance 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


For catalog or further information write 


7801 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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DISTINCTIVE PIANO SUITES 


by the Norwegian Composer 


TRYGVE TORJUSSEN 


y pupil has been led int he joys of richer dynamic expressiveness 
u interpretation of these romantic numbers.’ 
Dr. Raymond Burrows, Professor of Music Education, 


Columbia University 


(Published in Schmidt's Educational Series) 
























NORWEGIAN SUITE. Op. 3 .75 
FROM FJORD AND MOUNTAINS (Norwegian Suite, No. 2) 75 
NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN IDYLS, Op. 4 75 
NORSELAND SKETCHES, Op. 7 75 
SUMMER IN NORWAY, Op. 32 -75 
TROLLHEIM, Op. 63 ...1.00 
CARNIVAL, Op. 68 (One piano, four hands) 1.00 
Send for descriptive circular 
THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT.CO., INC. 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
of 
for 





Choir, Chorus or Community Singing 


An excellent collection of 25 well-edited 
and carefully harmonized carols; some old 
favorites and some that are not usually 

included in such a collection. 


U. FISCHER & BRD. 119 west soth street Mew York 18, 11.4. 


